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of managed Unit Trusts provides 
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FLAVOUR TOO! You can taste the 
real chocolate flavour in Bournville. 
That's because Cadburys use only the 
finest beans, and blend them accord- 
ing to a secret recipe that gives the 
full flavour to the chocolate. Men 
particularly like this exclusive fla- 
vour. Ask for Bournville—or try 
the selfsame chocolate blended 
with Fruit or Fruit and Nut. 
Luscious little nuggets of taste — 
embedded in the rich chocolate 
flavour — and extra nourishment 
too! 








HE sun-ripened cocoa bean is one of the most 

complete foods known. It is rich in iron and other 
valuable minerals. But you get much more than that in 
your block of Cadbury’s Bournville plain flavour 
chocolate. It contains extra supplies of carbohydrates 
for quick energy: and the sunshine vitamin ‘D.” No 
wonder Bournville Chocolate bucks you up! Try it 
yourself, to-day. 2 oz 2d. 
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Think of Player's No. 3 when you're 
wanting a cigarette of delightful mellowness 
and excellent flavour —superb in quality 


and with that distinguished fragrance 


which critical smokers demand. 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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NEWS 


HE tension over Danzig increases, and that for several 

reasons. In the first place, it is clear that Herr Hitler’s 
intention is not merely to secure Danzig, but to dominate 
Poland; already Danzig “ and the Corridor ” (which is about 
go per cent. Polish) are being linked together. In 
the second place, local incidents are multiplying, and a 
situation is being created in which the only alternatives are 
a marked relaxation, of which there is no sign, or an outbreak 
which there would be no hope of localising. Thirdly, there 
is good reason to believe that Herr Hitler has set his mind 
on a Danzig settlement before the Nuremberg Party Con- 
gress opens on September 2nd. We shall have for some 
time to live in the knowledge that peace cannot be counted 
on for more than a week ahead. The greatest danger of all 
lies in the fact that Herr Hitler and his immediate coterie 
are following precisely the tactics employed a year ago 
against Czecho-Slovakia, with no glimmer of appreciation 
of the difference between the spirit and strength of the 
democracies then and now. There are the same abuse of 
Poland, the same baseless allegations of atrocities, the same 
attempt to achieve results by intimidation and menace. In 
such circumstances, it is of particular value that a paper so 
free from suspicion of anti-Nazi bias as The Times should 
have declared categorically on Wednesday that “no words 
can add to the certainty, simple but immensely grave, that 
Britain, with her allies, will go to war without the smallest 
hesitation to frustrate a German assault on the inde- 
pendence of Poland.” 


The Unbridged Gulf 


How much Herr Hitler knows of the temper of Britain 
and France no one can tell. He would appear to be in a 


neurotic mood in which any sudden decision is possible. 
He has had his conversation with Count Ciano and his 
Burckhardt—the latter, it would 


conversation with Dr. 


OF THE WEEK 


appear, largely in the nature of a monologue by the Fihrer. 
Nothing is known of the tenor of either talk, and if there 
was any disposition to attach importance to the fact that the 
American Congressman, Mr. Hamilton Fish, emerged from 
an interview with Herr von Ribbentrop to urge a 30 days’ 
truce (whatever that may mean) and a Four Power Con- 
ference, the indignant repudiations in the Berlin and Rome 
Press would have dispelled it. There is no need indeed, for 
denunciations of a Four Power Conference from those 
quarters. A year ago there was a Four Power Conference 
about Czecho-Slovakia without the Czechs. The result is 
written in history, and that blunder will not be repeated. 
There will be no conference about Poland without the Poies 
—or the Russians. That, there is every reason to believe, 
is fundamental in the policy of Britain and France. If even 
now, with the contact between the Polish High Commissioner 
at Danzig and the President of the Danzig Senate as starting- 
point, discussions could be developed between Poland and 
Germany pointing to an agreement in no way prejudicial to 
Poland’s independence, such a course would have the fuil 
approval of Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay. But the gulf 
between what Germany is at present asking and what Poland 
could concede is utterly unbridgeable. 


The Tokyo Talks 


The British Government’s decision to hand over to Japan 
the four Chinese suspected of complicity in the murder at 
Tientsin has inspired considerable indignation in some 
circles in this country. Their indignation is exceeded by 
that of the Japanese Press, which describes the decision as a 
crafty British move intended to mollify Japan while the 
negotiations in Tokyo are delayed. The surrender of the 
suspects, indeed, removes the ostensible groundwork for the 
Tokyo talks and the blockade at Tientsin. Nevertheless, the 
negotiations will be resumed as soon as Sir Robert Craigie, 
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the British Ambassador, receives his instructions from Lon- 
don. It is clear that they can only deal with the wider issues 
which have been raised by Japan since the original incident 
in Tientsin ; but the British Government has no intention of 
discussing the silver reserve and the currency question in 
isolation from France and the United States. But the 
progress of the talks should be made easier by the departure 
from Tokyo of the Tientsin military delegation. Indeed, it 
seems as if military influence on Japanese policy has suffered 
a setback. Discussions in the Cabinet of the Foreign Office’s 
formula defining Japan’s co-operation with the Axis have 
been conducted in the greatest secrecy; but opinion in 
Tokyo is convinced that the Cabinet's decision is to reject, 
as in June, a military alliance, and that its decision has been 
accepted, at least for the time being, by the Army. 


Staff Talks in Moscow 


No communiqués will be issued during the Anglo-French- 
Soviet military conversations in Moscow ; their progress 
will be cloaked in even greater darkness than the diplomatic 
negotiations which preceded them. The conversations 
opened with a two-hour meeting last Saturday ; it is taken 
as a sign of Soviet goodwill that Marshal Voroshiloff 
should give up his weekly day of rest so that the talks might 
open immediately. The task of the Anglo-French represen- 
tatives will be complicated because after each meeting they 
will have to hold inter-staff consultations and report to 
their respective capitals; they will also confer with the 
diplomatic representatives in Moscow. It is to be hoped 
that the multiplicity of consultants wili not introduce into 
the military talks the complications which hampered the 
progress of the previous negotiations ; reports indicate that 
the parties to the diplomatic talks were finally only separated 
by differences of an almost theological refinement. Mean- 
while Pravda continues to expound the official Bolshevik 
conception of the conflict which is foreseen. The second 
Imperialist war is at hand; but Russia will intervene 
on just grounds to liberate oppressed nationalities and free 
the international proletariat from the tyranny of Fascism. 


Alarm in Budapest 


During the week-end Budapest was disturbed by rumours 
that Germany intended a sudden drive against Hungary ; 
their source is to be found in reports of the meeting between 
Count Csaky, the Foreign Minister, and Herr von Ribben- 
trop last week and in the massing of German troops in 
Slovakia. It is even suggested that Count Csaky, who pays 
another visit to Germany this week, was urged to use his 
influence to secure the removal of the Prime Minister, Count 
Teleki, whose recent actions and utterances have by no 
means satisfied the Axis. It is easy to believe that Herr 
Hitler would, given the opportunity, use the tension in 
Danzig as a cover for a sudden advance to the south and 
south-east ; and even the threat of such a move is a valuable 
weapon in the war of nerves. In fact, the ground is not 
sufficiently prepared for a coup against Hungary, and even 
the Hungarian Government seems to share Hungarian public 
opinion’s growing suspicion of Germany’s intentions. Indeed 
the most interesting feature of the alarm in Budapest is that 
Germany may no longer be able to trust in Hungary’s com- 
pliance with her demands. But Count Csaky’s second visit 
to Herr von Ribbentrop, on Wednesday, may yield more 
results than the first. 


The Future of Croatia 


The future of Yugoslavia will be decided as much by 
her own internal problems as by the strong pressure exerted 
on her by the Axis; a settlement of the Croat problem 
especially is urgently needed if Yugoslavia is to achieve the 
national unity which is indispensable to every State during 
the present crisis. An agreement has twice been reached 
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by M. Tsvetkovitch, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, and 
Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader; their efforts have been 
nullified by the refusal of the Regency to ratify their 
decisions. Dr. Matchek now hopes to meet M. Tsvetkovitch 
for a third time ; and in a remarkable interview Published 
in the News Chronicle this week he states clearly both the 
reason why their previous efforts have failed, and the Serious 
consequences which will follow yet another failure, “Thy 
power against an agreement is stronger than M. Toyetko. 
vitch,” says Dr. Matchek ; and he asserts that the ruling 
Serbian clique in Yugoslavia, represented by the Regen, 
Prince Paul, would prefer to reduce Yugoslavia to a purely 
Serb State to sharing its power with the Croats in a Feder! 
régime. Such an attitude can only have disastrous resyly 
for Serbs and Croats alike ; Dr. Matchek states that, if jt 
is maintained, the Croats will have no choice but to exploit 
the international situation by opposing whichever group of 
powers the Yugoslav Government finally decides to support. 


A Warning to Mexico 


The dispute between the Mexican Government and the 
oil companies whose property was expropriated two years 
ago has now entered a stage which, in the words of Mr, 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, “ seriously 
threatens the relations between Mexico and the United 
States.” Negotiations between the Mexican Government 
and the oil companies reached a complete deadlock last week, 
and both parties refused to discuss a proposal for a com- 
promise which emanated from the State Department. Mr. 
Welles has warned the oil companies to restrict their 
demands within reasonable limits ; but the real interest of 
the State Department is indicated by its insistence on the 
principle of “prompt, adequate, and effective compens- 
tion.” The United States Government cannot avoid taking 
such a stand, owing to the necessity of affirming its position 
as the protector of American, and in this case European, 
interests in Latin America ; and the issue of the oil dispute 
will form a precedent for the policy of other Latin American 
States. But the deadlock is irritating for President Roose- 
velt, as it must damage his “ good neighbour ” policy ; while 
Germany is only too ready to take the United States’ place 
as a “good neighbour” to Mexico. Fortunately the 
Mexican Government, which is completely supported by 
public opinion, still declares its readiness for further negotia- 
tions. The oil companies, however, have their own weapons; 
the reduction in the price of Texas petroleum is taken as a 
declaration of a price-war against the Mexican Government, 
which has been selling its oil well below market-rate. 


Palestine Hardship 


Even those who have accepted the Government's White 
Paper on Palestine as defining the only policy practicable in 
existing circumstances are growing increasingly uneasy 
about the decisions taken regarding immigration. An article 
on another page describes in language of studied moderation 
the sufferings of a certain class of refugees who have escaped 
from misery in Germany and failed to gain admission t 
Palestine ; several such cases have been reported in the past 
week in the daily Press. But there is a quite different 
category of refugee, regarding whom the Colonial Office 
appears to be acting with unconscionable harshness. In 
the chief centres in Germany adults are repeatedly being 
granted visas for Palestine but refused them for their 
children, the result being either that the parents cannot g0 
at all or that really tragic family separation has to be faced. 
Such action is the more inexplicable in view of the perfectly 
plain provision made in the White Paper for the admission 
of 25,000 refugees in the next five years over and above the 
normal immigration quota. Of these 25,000, it is said ex 
plicitly that they shall be admitted, not at a regular yearly 
or haif-yearly rate, but “as soon as the High Commissioner 
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t adequate provision for their maintenance is 
| consideration being given to refugee children 
wr dependents.” In view of the words italicised Mr. 
MacDonald may properly be urged to reconsider, and revise, 
the policy he appears at present to be applying. 


is satisfied tha 
ensured, specta 


Parliament and the Colonies 


A leading article in The Times has initiated a valuable 
discussion in its correspondence columns of the suggestion 
that a Committee of Parliament should be established to 
wrvey and discuss the administration of the colonies. The 
variety of proposals put forward fully excuses Mr. Cham- 
erlain for his refusal last session to come to any premature 
decision ; but the general sense that at present Parliamentary 
discussion of colonial matters is disgracefully meagre and 
iJ-informed shows that a decision must be come to in the 
near future. The proposals include a committee with legis- 
lative powers ; a committee, presided over by the Colonial 
Secretary, with executive powers ; an advisory committee ; 
and a standing committee of Parliament. Some of these 
proposals involve, as the Prime Minister has pointed out, 
important constitutional changes ; and they overlook the 
fact that the real need is to strengthen the control of Parlia- 
ment itself. To provide a substitute will rather increase 
tha diminish Parliament’s neglect of the colonies and tend 
to divest it of its responsibility. The main objective would 
be reached if a committee were set up, in whatever form, 
which would serve as a Parliamentary centre of information, 
enquiry and discussion, and if sufficient Parliamentary time 
were set aside to discuss Colonial affairs with the thorough- 
ness they demand but are at present denied. 


The Railwaymen’s Claims 


The meeting on Monday between the general managers of 
the four main railway companies and the representatives of 
the National Union of Railwaymen resulted in a deadlock, 
and according to Mr. Marchbanks the dispute has entered a 
“highly critical’ stage. What this means is difficult to say 
until the special delegate conference of the N.U.R. has met 
next week ; until now the railwaymen have refrained from 
threatening strike action. They may indeed claim to have 
acted reasonably and moderately. Together with the Railway 
Clerks’ Association they have abandoned all claims except 
the demand for a 50s. minimum wage. This demand will 
seem by no means excessive to the generai public ; it was un- 
conditionally rejected by the railway companies on the 
ground of inadequate finance, but if the demand is reasonable 
in itself it should be satisfied by means of a redistribution of 
the companies’ earnings between its shareholders and its 
workers, who should be the first charge on industry. Unfor- 
tunately the dispute is complicated by the separate and ex- 
tensive demands put forward by the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, whose earnings gener- 
ally exceed the minimum wage demanded by the N.U.R. The 
divergence of interests is unfortunate ; a united front of all 
three unions in favour of the minimum wage, backed by 
public sympathy, might well succeed in improving the con- 
ditions of the lower wage-earners, while the locomotive men, 
in return, might hope to put forward their claims with greater 
success at a later stage when a further improvement has taken 
place in the railways’ finances. 


Mr. de Valera and the I.R.A. 


One of the most unfortunate consequences of the LR.A.’s 
campaign of terrorism in this country is the popular anti- 
pathy to Irishmen as such that it has inspired. Yet the 
average Irishman has no more sympathy than the average 
Englishman with the fanatics of the I.R.A.; and this week 
the Free State Government showed that it has every inten- 
tion of assisting this country in suppressing their terrorist 
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activities. Under the new Offences Against the State Act, the 
Dublin police, after raiding and searching the houses of men 
believed to be implicated in the I.R.A. campaign, arrested 
five suspects, including one deportee from England. This 
country will be grateful to Mr. de Valera for the measures 
he is taking. His Government has no need of, and cannot 
countenance, such measures as those of the I.R.A., which, 
indeed, have done untold harm to the cause of the United 
Ireland which Mr. de Valera has so much at heart ; for their 
outrages have notably diminished the growing number of 
people in this country who sympathise with Mr. de Valera’s 
objectives as well as the methods by which he pursues them. 
By suppressing the I.R.A. Mr. de Valera will help Ireland 
even more than Great Britain. 


Too Light Darkness 


The great black-out of last week is old history now, but it 
took place after The Spectator went to press, and it cannot 
be allowed to pass without comment. So far, at any rate, 
as London is concerned, it was an unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. Parts of the metropolis appear to have been as dark 
as strict adherence to the regulations could make them, but 
some most conspicuously were not. The universal testi- 
mony of civilians who were in the air that night is that the 
general lay-out of the city could be traced without serious 
difficulty. Among vehicles the trams presented a striking 
example of what darkening could mean, but private cars 
and taxis with their side-lights, "buses, and some trains, 
particularly as they crossed the bridges, were conspicuous 
offenders. A very different result is needed, and there 
should be no delay in ordering another black-out designed 
primarily to eliminate the defects of the first. This is no 
time for leisured revision. The midland city which has 
planned a complete and elaborate black-out for some time in 
October may find that quite a lot has been planned by 
Marshal Goering in the interval. Last week grave unpre- 
paredness was revealed. Not a moment should be lost in 
putting what is wrong right. 


Afforesting the Wilderness 


The report of the Committee appointed by the Minister 
of Health in January of last year to consider “ the restoration 
of land affected by iron-working ” raises some interesting 
questions of principle. The problem is relatively local, con- 
cerning only the iron-ore areas in Northamptonshire and 
two or three adjoining counties, about 100,000 acres in all 
being involved. The low-grade ores in this region are made 
accessible through the work of giant excavators which rip 
off the “ overburden” to a depth of anything from 15 to 
30 or 40 feet, and toss it aside in a series of vast ridges and 
furrows, leaving the surface a torn, unsightly and useless 
stretch of “hill and dale.” What is to be done with this 
devastation, and at whose cost? Briefly, it has been decided 
that to level it for agricultural purposes would entail prohibi- 
tive expense, but that it could be afforested, preferably with 
larch, at about {12 10s. an acre. The Committee holds that 
the royalty-owners, not the mining companies, should make 
the chief contribution to the cost, and that the local authorities 
might also lend some assistance ; a proportion of 3, 2, 1 is 
suggested. That is likely to lay no undue burden on anyone, 
but legislation will be needed to make the payments 
obligatory, and since the work seems to lie within the sphere 
of no existing body the institution of an “Ironstone Areas 
Restoration Board,” which will no doubt enlist the co- 
operation of the Forestry Commissioners, is proposed. 
Perhaps the Committee’s most useful function has been to 
raise the general question of the limitations on the right of 
industrial concerns to make hideous the face of Britain. 


For the convenience of readers of articles on foreign affairs 
a map of Europe appears on page iii. 





THE WAR 


‘ie prediction that a period of crisis was in imme- 
diate prospect is not being belied, the Berchtes- 
gaden conversations of last week-end and repeated 
contact between Count Csaky, the Foreign Minister 
of Hungary, and members of the German 
Cabinet being the outstanding signs. Not much is 
known of what happened at Berchtesgaden, but what is 
known is instructive. The meeting between Herr von 
Ribbentrop and Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter, was arranged, it appears, at the instance of the 
latter. That is suggestive, in view of Italy’s known 
reluctance to be dragged into a war about Danzig. Count 
Ciano, it further appears, was at pains to communicate 
his plans to Warsaw, and ask whether he could transmit 
any message from the Poles. That is still more sugges- 
tive, even though the Poles’ answer was that what they 
had said they had said. There is obvious importance, 
too, in the fact that Count Ciano should have gone on 
unexpectedly to a long interview with Herr Hitler, who 
had invited, and received, a visit from Dr. Burckhardt, 
the League of Nations High Commissioner at Danzig, 
the previous day. There is very little importance, on 
the other hand, in the fact that “ 100 per cent. agree- 
ment ” between the German and Italian negotiators was 
clamantly asserted. The very volubility of the protesta- 
tions serves to throw doubt on the percentage. In any 
case no one has seriously counted on detaching Italy from 
Germany before a war. 

What do the Berchtesgaden talks portend? Coming 
as they do at the precise moment when German military 
mobilisation, ostensibly for the purpose of manoeuvres, 
reaches its peak, they are no doubt intended among 
other things to play their part in the “ war of nerves.” 
That war, however, is not going conspicuously well for 
Germany. There is no sign of shaken nerves in Britain 
or France or Poland. The resolution of those States 
to stand firm against further aggression was taken last 
March, and it has not weakened since. Indeed, the 
growing naval, military and air power of the three 
Powers, and the increasing prospect of an understanding 
with Russia, are good reasons why it should be 
strengthened. But the technique of the Nazi Powers is 
stereotyped, and the organised vociferations of the news- 
papers of the two countries are a matter of course. Their 
intention—to intimidate the world in general—is as 
plain as its futility. They do, to all appearance, affect 
nerves in Germany, but they affect none outside. There 
is, of course, always the possibility that the clamour of 
the papers is a smokescreen. It is another feature of 
Herr Hitler’s technique to direct attention to one 
danger-spot and strike in another. His next move may 
be against Hungary and Rumania, not Danzig. The 
effect on our own position would be the same, for we 
are pledged to support Rumania as we are pledged to 
support Poland. 

What, on the whole, is most probable is a move at 
Danzig in some form falling short, in the first instance, 
of war. It is important, therefore, to be clear in advance 
what room for an accommodation over the future of the 
Free City exists. It is with Poland that the decision 


must lie, for we are pledged to support her if she feels 
it essential to fight for her independence—in no sense 
an imprudent offer, for a country which knows that her 
own soil will be the battlefield if war comes will not 
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wage war while any alternative is open. Certain alter. 
natives are open. Poland has always recognised that 
Colonel Beck, as long ago as March, made Proposals 
regarding Danzig to the German Government, but fp. 
ceived no reply. The incorporation of Danzig in th. 
Reich, as the Germans demand, is palpably impossibk 
The population, no doubt, is 90 per cent. German, py 
a doctrine of self-determination which ruled out all cop. 
siderations of geography, economics and strategy woul 
be little removed from lunacy. Danzig in the hands of 
a hostile Germany could stifle Poland by closing th. 
two egresses—Danzig itself and Gdynia—through which 
65 per cent. of Poland’s export trade (in value ; 75 pe 
cent. in volume) passes. That was why the experts 
at the Peace Conference insisted that Danzig must 
given to Poland outright and preferred to be overruled 
by the politicians rather than modify their recommend; 
tion. As things stand the Free City (which is in fact, 
territory of 750 square miles, with a considerable agri. 
cultural hinterland) is self-governing in all interna 
matters. Poland’s rights, however, are important, and 
any modification of them would need serious discussion, 
By the Peace Treaty Danzig lies within the Polish 
Customs Union ; Poland is entitled to free use and ser- 
vice of the harbour, docks and wharves, with the right 
to develop them where necessary, and to full control of 
through railways (as opposed to local light railways) and 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication be- 
tween Poland and Danzig ; Poland also has charge of 
the foreign policy of the Free City. The relationship is 
determined in fuller detail by the Constitution of the 
Free City, which dates from 1922. 

This arrangement is perfectly workable. It has, in 
fact, worked admirably during periods, before 1933, 
when Social Democrats were in power in Danzig. 
National Socialism, with its aggressive nationalism, has 
changed all that, but even today some modifications of 
the existing status of Danzig could, as the Polish Govern- 
ment has always admitted, be discussed with a German 
administration in which confidence could be placed. 
That is the crux of the situation, and it is questionable 
whether in present circumstances any fruitful discussions 
are possible at all. It is conceivable that a foundation 
might be laid by Dr. Burckhardt, the nominee of the 
League of Nations, whose function it is—or was when 
such things were feasible—to adjust differences between 
Poland and the Danzig Senate. If it is galling for Dan- 
zigers to be dependent on Polish rather than German 
diplomatic protection when abroad, an adjustment on 
that point could be made. If Herr Hitler decided, as 
seems not impossible, to confer German citizenship on 
all Danzigers, that need not form a casus belli, provided 
always—this is vital, fundamental and indispensable— 
that the rights conferred on Poland under the Treaty of 
Versailles remained intact. In no circumstances could 
the militarisation of Danzig be tolerated, for heavy guns 
in the Free City’s territory could completely dominate 
the port of Gdynia and the Polish coast be laid undet 
blockade in a day. 

It is worth while examining the situation thus 10 
detail, to provide an adequate basis for appraising Hert 
Hitler’s probable demands, though the probability 
that his real aim is no mere Danzig settlement but the 
domination of Poland has to be fully recognised. And 
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the hope of some settlement did dawn, the diffi- 
f obtaining guarantees of any value that the de- 
nilitarisation clauses of the Constitution would be 
observed might be insuperable. But both British and 
Polish spokesmen have rightly declared at all times for 
an agreement on Danzig if an agreement can be reached 
on any reasonable basis, and it is a fact of capital im- 

ance that Poland in any discussions with Germany 
would be at no disadvantage on the ground of inferior 
nilitary strength, since Britain and France are pledged 
wo defend her independence. Unfortunately, there is 


even if 
culty 0 
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little reason for supposing that Herr Hitler is in the 
mood. for discussion. He prefers the more spectacular 
method of ultimatum, and either his Tannenberg speech 
on the 27th or the Nuremberg speech on September 3rd 
may provide the occasion for it. The choice between 
peace and war lies with him, and his knowledge of our 
own growing strength, which we have rightly refused to 
dissipate in face of the provocations in China, and the 
prospect of being faced by Russia as well as the Western 
Powers, may turn the scale against war. It not, we 
must await whatever comes. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE TERRITORIALS 


INCE the beginning of August the British public has 
S been regaled with news of the joys and sufferings of 
the Territorial Army during its annual period of train- 
ing in camp. Press and news film combine to show 
with what cheerfulness the Territorials face the ordeals 
of a soldier’s life ; the impression created is that 
camp is a lark almost literally of the first water. Such 
xcounts are not wholly without value ; at least they 
emphasise the excellence of the human material pro- 
vided by this volunteer Army of 400,000 men. Properly 
trained, equipped, and officered they are capable of 
being one of the finest fighting forces in Europe, with 
qualities that must necessarily be lacking in even the 
best of conscript armies. But the question remains 
whether in fact their magnificent potentialities are being 
properly exploited ; whether they receive the leadership, 
the care and the equipment they deserve ; whether 
sufficient consideration has been given to the new 
character and needs of the Territorial Army since it has 
been transformed by having its strength first increased 
and then doubled. The new recruits are of a different 
kind from those who previously entered the Territorial 
Amy. Their standard of education, their powers of 
judgement and criticism, are considerably higher, and 
they have enlisted, with few exceptions, in response to a 
grave appeal at a moment which they know to be critical 
for their country. Very often they have enlisted despite 
that profound antipathy to the Army and to soldiering 
which most Englishmen share ; they will not be satisfied 
unless convinced that the best possible use is being made 
of their services. 

The experiences of camp do not provide a complete 
answer to the questions raised here ; but they do provide 
significant evidence which cannot be overlooked. And 
it is no answer to contend that the vast majority of the 
Territorial Army positively enjoy their period of train- 
ing. Release thousands of young men from the 
monotony of their civil life and let them live like healthy 
young animals for a fortnight in the open air and there 
is practically nothing they will not enjoy. But war is 
not a holiday but a business, and camp should be a pre- 
paration for running that business efficiently and scien- 
tifically. By such a standard the Territorial Army fails. 
The diet provided in camp will serve as an example. To 
tat hungrily and with enjoyment food that would be 


ejected with disgust in civil life is almost a 
holiday in itself, and as such it is regarded ; 
but neither hunger nor appetite will make up 


for the deficiencies of a diet which contains no fresh 
milk, no fresh fruit and practically no fresh vege- 
lables. Again, even the best materials must be spoiled 
without adequate cooking arrangements ; in some camps 


this year the same cooking facilities are being used 
which served half the number of men last year, while 
the additional field-kitchens provided proved unfit for 
use. It may be argued that this is excellent training 
for the trials of war ; but the real training of the soldier 
should be in making the best possible use of his material, 
and the real question is this: if arrangements do not pass 
the comparatively easy test of camp, how will they pass 
the test of war? 

When the problem of organisation is considered the 
Territorial soldier has indeed sufficient cause for alarm, 
if not now, in the future. Modern war is above all a 
question of organisation ; it involves the handling of 
enormous masses of men encumbered with highly 
elaborate mechanical equipment ; it is a business, not a 
profession, demanding a highly developed business tech- 
nique. By such a standard the Territorial Army fails 
deplorably. Much of this is due to the lack of an ade- 
quate clerical staff and even more to the lak of 
adequately trained officers and N.C.O.s keenly alive 
to the importance of time in any economically run 
organisation. The tendency is to regard the patience 
and discipline of the ranks as an adequate substitute for 
economy of time; but while that patience is indeed 
almost inexhaustible, nothing is more irritating or dis- 
couraging than to find it exploited without reason, while 
it seems optimistic to hope that the enemy will be 
equally tolerant of inefficient staff work. The new recruit 
in particular automatically compares the standard of 
organisation in the Territorial Army with what he is 
accustomed to in business life ; a conclusion commonly 
expressed is that under competitive conditions the Terri- 
torial Army would be forced out of business in a few 
weeks. And is not war the most competitive of businesses? 

The truth is that at present the officer corps of the 
Territorial Army is, for financial reasons, drawn from 
too limited a class to provide the very varied talents and 
abilities which are required to handle existing problems. 
It can be said confidently that the reserve of talent and 
ability in the ranks is vastly higher than can be found 
among the officers, some of whom treat the Territorial 
Army as an extension of public school life. Such an 
attitude is tolerated by the ranks, but arouses neither 
respect nor admiration, as the exceptionally efficient 
officer does. Worst of all, the combination of weak- 
nesses in the command inevitably reduces the initial 
enthusiasm and eagerness of recruits ; and it is precisely 
this enthusiasm, with the desire to understand and 
master the serious business of soldiering, which is their 
greatest asset. The Territorial Army is indeed admir- 
ably ready to encourage asking questions; but the 
ability to teach, to give intelligent and _ intelligible 
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answers, is unfortunately rare. One fact alone may 
perhaps show how little the authorities think of develop- 
ing education and intelligence. One of the most im- 
portant artillery camps provides no means whatever by 
which the soldier after his day’s work may reasonably 
rest, read, write, or listen to the wireless, far less a 
technical library which many of the most eager would 
be glad to use. The N.A.A.F.I. (Navy, Army and Air 


HE fact that fire should have broken out in two British 

air liners within a week—in the one case with disastrous 
results, in the other not—is on the face of it alarming. But 
it is a case of coincidence, not connexion, for the causes of 
the two accidents appear to have been quite different. The 
aeroplane that was just brought to earth in time at Luxeuil, 
in France, before any passenger had been burned, caught 
fire through a petrol leak. In the machine in which Mr. 
Anthony Crossley, M.P., and four others perished on Tues- 
day the cause was pretty certainly lightning, since the fire 
broke out in the radio-room. For a machine to start a 
leak after taking off is extremely rare, but no one can 
guarantee that it will never happen to any machine again, 
nor can anyone that lightning will never again bring an aero- 
plane down in flames ; the properties of what is known, I 
believe, as static electricity in the air are still under investi- 
gation by scientists, and are by no means fully understood 
yet. But an American has calculated that so far as that 
country is concerned a man would fly on an average 
12,000,000 miles before finding himself in a machine in- 


volved in a fatal accident (not necessarily fatal to him). It 
is probably much the same here. 
* * * * 
Echoes from Territorial camps come drifting in. The 


last Friday in most camps is pay-day, and the men are more 
than ready for a little relaxation, and the money to pay for 
it. Last Friday a certain battery, which had been hard at 
work since early morning, was ordered to parade for pay at 
6 p.m. Duly presenting themselves at six, the men were 
told to come back at eight. That pretty much wrecked the 
evening in any case, so that it mattered less than it might 
when at eight they were told there was no money available, 
but they would get it the next morning. Simple inefficiency? 
Or a dodge to keep the men in camp? Or the belief that it 
was in good army tradition to give the men something to 
grouse about? Incidentally (the connexion is not obscure) 
I am told that, to judge from one camp at any rate, the 
Territorials seem to make a point of emulating the regulars 
in the incredible violence of their language. That, I know 
I shall be told, is an outrageous libel. It is not. I make no 
general charge. There may be only one camp in the king- 
dom where bad language is ever used. But from that one 
I have received a convincing report from an entirely reliable 
witness whom lurid epithets rarely perturb. In the last 
fortnight he has learned a lot. 
* * 


* * 


A doubled coincidence, trivial though it may be, is 
perhaps worth noting. I mentioned three or four months 
ago in this column that I had been lunching with a friend 
at a London club and asked him about Roman Dmowski, 
the Polish Nationalist leader ; he answered that Dmowski 
was still alive, but no longer active in politics ; on leaving the 
club I bought an evening paper and read of Dmowski’s 
death. Last Tuesday I lunched at the same club with the 
same friend, whom I had not seen since the Dmowski con- 
versation. I asked him about Korfanty, the Polish 
Nationalist leader who was prominent at the time of Upper . 
Silesian plebiscite; he answered that Korfanty was still 
alive, but no longer active in politics. Korfanty died on 
Wednesday. 
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Force Institute) provides a canteen and a resta 
supplement the regular meals ; the gallant ang 
gelical Soldier’s Home a small hut for reading 
the Christian Herald and the Tatler, and Writing letter 
The Army provides a billiard table and a darts bear 
The soldier’s recreation is beer, said the N.CQ. 
asked how one’s leisure might be spent; ang 


apparently the War Office prefers that it should b. 

















At a time when the calibre of British diplomatists abroaj 
is being searchingly scrutinised, and rightly, the appoin. 
ment of Mr. Rex Leeper to the post of Minister » 
Bucharest will give universal satisfaction. He has had Usehy 
experience abroad at Riga, Constantinople and Warsaw, hy 
he is known primarily, and will long be remembered, fy 
his distinguished work in the News Department a % 
Foreign Office in the last ten years ; he has been head of th 
department for the last four years. As an Australian My 
Leeper is free from all trammels of traditionalism, ay 
possessing in equal degrees initiative, discretion and ; 
marked disinclination merely to follow an opponent’s mov 
he promises to turn to full advantage the opportunity whic 
a key-position like Bucharest presents at the present moment 
















* * 


With all respect for Mr. Hamilton Fish I think there js 
a danger of his pilgrimage through Europe being taken; 
little too seriously. Mr. Fish is not an American Senay 
(as one or two London papers have styled him), of whon 
there are 96, but a member of the House of Representative, 
of whom there are 441. He is known primarily in tk 
United States as a die-hard isolationist, and while it i 
eminently satisfactory that he should cross the Atlantic 
study the European situation on the spot it is conceivabk 
that he has not fully fathomed it yet. Incidentally, he is not 
be confused with Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the editor 
of the quarterly review Foreign Affairs and one of the bes- 
informed authorities in the United States on internation 
affairs. 


* + 













* * * * 





Death is said to be a great leveller, but there seems tok 
no special reason why the Oxford University Press should 
be the same. No doubt adjustment to the idea of anything 
so democratic as the publication of threepenny pamphlets 
has driven democracy to its head. Hence the announcement 
that three of the pamphlets will be by A. Salter, 
H. Butler and G. G. A. Murray respectively—which is © 
diminish quite gratuitously the mere selling value of Si 
Arthur Salter, Harold Butler and Dr. Gilbert Murray. 


. * 









+ * 





I am glad the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of tk 
strike that won the “ dockers’ tanner ” in 1889 has not gost 
unnoticed. It is astonishing how long-lived the leaders 2 
that struggle are. Of the four most conspicuous—Cardim 
Manning, John Burns, Ben Tillett and Tom Mann— 
but Manning are still alive. And Mr. Burns still preserve 
among his most treasured possessions the old straw hat bt 
wore when he was fighting the dockers’ battle. Since thet, 
of course, Mr. Burns has “ gone bourgeois ” in the eyes # 
his old associates, and it is characteristic that in Mr. Tillett 
article on the strike in last Tuesday’s Daily Herald thre 
names—Mann, Manning and Tillett—find a place, not fou 


















* * 


“Visit the Czechs: Bohemia-Moravia, the country @ 
living art,” runs an invitation in the window of the Londo 
office of the Germanised Protectorate. Or, if you prefet 
“ Czech the visits: Bohemia-Moravia, the country of living 
’ard.” JaNvs. 


* * 
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IS BRITAIN 





N all but one important respect the Air Exercises of last 
week revealed the strength of our defences. A year ago 
they revealed our weakness. We can therefore with a 
certain justification, view the future of our homes and cities 
with some confidence, because the picture of inevitable 
destruction that they presented in the black days of last 
September has been consigned to the national box-room 
along with other faded relics. 


























'S abril ‘That is not to say that our cities are immune from damage, 
appoin MF pyr it does mean that that damage will be confined mainly 
hister MM 45 the initial stages of war, and that as the war progresses 
ad use the defence will rapidly smother the attack. So long as 
Saw, bul niders inflict any damage at all there is no room for com- 
cred, for placency, but there is ground for justified satisfaction in 
at tell the great additions to our strength that have been effected 
ad of the in the past twelve months. It is this proved rate of greater 
lian Mr security which entitles us to the measure of confidence already 
™, aM mentioned. The dead weight of pessimism that impeded 
and af our efforts twelve months ago has given way to a stimulus 
$ Moves provided by the assured ultimate defeat of heavy raids, and 
Y which I this encourages us to perfect our weapons of defence so that 
nomen. H the enemy’s raiding power is smashed at the earliest possible 
stage of the war. 
there js This argument is best illustrated by an example. It is 
taken »@ certain that the German resources are such that they could, 
Senay assuming weak opposition, maintain raids on Great Britain at 
’ whom if the rate of 200 machines a day. Our Air Exercises showed that 
tative, @ we could count on disabling at least ten per cent. of raiding 
in te@ bombers. Even if this reasonable estimate be halved it 
e its means that the raiding force would have to be renewed 
ntic wm entirely by the end of three weeks. It means, to 
civabe measure it in other terms, that an Officers Mess of 20 
snott i pilots would be reduced to 1o in as many days. In actual 
editor practice I admit that the same squadrons would not be 
e best. engaged day after day, but the example serves to show the 
ation! @ appalling casualty rate that the enemy must expect, a 
casualty rate that must destroy the stoutest morale in a very 
short time. 
; to be And there is nothing to show that the German is imbued 
should with any substantial degree of morale. For six years now 
ything @ the German military airman has been led to believe that 
phiets the Luftwaffe is invincible, that his equipment is far superior 
ement # to that of any potential enemy, and that his skill is un- 





matched. As a result of this he has an arrogant self-confi- 
dence which will let him down badly when he encounters 
substantial opposition. The bearing of the ‘ Deutschland’s ’ 
crew when the vessel limped into Gibraltar after being hit 
by only two bombs from a Spanish Government plane 
showed this weakness. A Naval Officer who saw them told 
me that the crew looked as though they had just survived 
amajor battle. Only six men had been killed. In citing this 
case I do not mean to reflect on the bravery of German 
personnel. They are victims of disillusionment, after being 
encouraged for six years in the elementary blunder of 
underestimating the enemy and being unprepared for 
reverses. But what is their loss is our gain, and in conse- 
quence the effect of our air defences will be greater than 
the actual efficiency of the defences warrants. 

I began this article with a qualification; although the Air 
Exercises revealed the strength of our defences, they also 


















- showed up one important weakness. There is very great 

toom for improvement in the searchlight batteries. To 
yf & bring down a raiding aircraft it is first necessary to contact 
doo § = By day instruments and devices of great ingenuity have 
fer, § recently been developed, and these enabled the Fighter 
“ing § Command to record an unheard-of proportion of successful 






interceptions. But by night fighters are almost entirely 
dependent on the searchlights to show them where the 
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DEFENDED ? 


enemy is. They are impotent if the searchlights fail to 
locate their flying targets. Once a bomber is located and 
held, it is almost a certain victim for the fighter, who can 
attack with his eight machine-guns after making an invisible 
approach in the darkness. 

This failure on the part of the searchlight batteries to 
locate the raiders with any degree of success was the most 
valuable lesson to be derived from the exercises, and one 
which lends point to the recent public criticism that the 
batteries, consisting largely of keen, volunteer personnel, are 
not furnished with the requisite facilities for realistic prac- 
tice. It is earnestly to be hoped that this weakness will be 
remedied without delay. Indeed, in view of the delay that 
has attended the rectification of other faults and deficiencies 
in the past, the public should be assured that steps have 
been definitely taken to insure against the repetition of this 
failure. 

If war were to break out now, the enemy raiders would 
take advantage of this weakness and reduce their daylight 
raids as much as possible and thus operate with maximum 
security. But to do this they would have to reconcile them- 
selves to indiscriminate bombing, as it is rarely possible to 
do precision-bombing at night ; there is not a River Thames 
shining in the moonlight near every desired objective. And 
though, no doubt, they would be prepared to waste 
thousands of gallons of valuable fuel and hundreds of tons 
of bombs, and endure many casualties, in return for the few 
rewards of indiscriminate bombing for a while, they could 
not keep it up. The cost of modern war is so vast that 
wastage of offensive effort cannot be countenanced. After 
the initial orgy of raids with merely enemy territory at large 
as the target, bombers will only be sent out if there is a 
reasonable chance of their getting through to predeter- 
mined objectives. Little more than a year ago a raider over 
this country from Germany would have had that chance 
almost any day, so weak and obsolete were our defences. 
Today every raid that is made will be a costly one. It may 
be added, moreover, that precision-bombing will be rendered 
even more difficult by the outrageously ingenious methods 
that we have devised to camouflage military objectives and 
aerodromes immediately war is declared. 

We have our weather to assist us in our barrier of defence. 
When the weather is fine, our interception-machinery can 
work and our fighters and guns can contact hostile bombers. 
When the weather is bad, our guns cannot be laid on the 
enemy, and it is difficult for our fighters to engage them. 
On the other hand, the bombers will not be able to indulge 
in precision-bombing. They will not be able to creep below 
the clouds to see where they are, because of the balloon- 
barrage. It is true that the balloon-barrage is not every- 
where, but speaking as a pilot of fairly considerable profes- 
sional flying experience, I know that nothing would induce 
me to fly on any occasion at a height at which I might 
encounter this invisible death-trap. The height at which 
the barrage will be flown in war, and the degree of destruc- 
tion it can inflict on enemy raiders, is a close secret. All 
one can say is that the practice-barrages to which the public 
has now become accustomed give no indication of the efficacy 
of the barrage in war. 

As far as our offensive power is concerned, it is difficult 
to reach conclusions of any accuracy in the absence of 
fuller knowledge than we possess of the defensive measures 
that will be taken against them. But it can, at any rate, 
be stated with positive assurance that the efficiency of our 
bombers and their crews is up to first-class standard. This 
may sound a grudging estimate, but it is a sober one and 
should be compared with the situation eighteen months 
ago, when to fly in bad weather was the exception rather 
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than the rule in the R.A.F., when there were blind-flying 
instruments fitted only to a few machines, and when the best 
of our machines in each class could be beaten in performance 
twice over by the equivalent machine in the Luftwaffe. 
The Royal Air Force now is equipped with a generation of 
aircraft just a year old, whereas the Luftwaffe, with few 
exceptions, consists of bombers and fighters that were in 
service three years ago. Until the Luftwaffe is equipped 
with a new generation of aircraft we are in a position of 


WHAT NEXT 


ITH Congress adjourned, what may now be expected 
of American policy? 


First, President Roosevelt and Secretary Cordell Hull will 
continue their efforts by “ methods short of war” to bring 
home to aggressor governments their intention of being a 
major factor on the side of peace. An illustration, taken 
entirely within the prerogative of the executive, but with the 
subsequent warm approval of Congress, was the notice of 
termination of the 28-year-old commercial treaty with 
Japan. 

Second, if a war crisis or a war is precipitated in Europe, 
President Roosevelt is pledged to call a special session of 
Congress, first to seek repeal of the arms embargo and after- 
ward to support such steps as may be most helpful in the 
situation. 

Third, it is safe to conclude that no such divergence over 
foreign policy as may have seemed to lie behind the Senate’s 
refusal to repeal the arms embargo actually exists in 
American opinion. The best proof that the United States, 
willy-nilly, is a powerful factor in the world situation lies 
in the enormous total of $2,500,000,000 which this Congress 
appropriated for the expansion and upkeep of the nation’s 
armed forces. 

Fourth, it is of course plain that President Roosevelt is in 
domestic political difficulties which will have some effect 
on his foreign policies. But, on the other hand, an oversea 
crisis might solidify support for the President rather than 
increase the opposition to him. 

The widespread national approval which greeted our 
notice to terminate the 1911 treaty with Japan was one of 
the most significant phenomena of recent months. It proves 
again how much more power and latitude American opinion 
is willing to give the Government in Far Eastern than in 
European affairs. And since peace is indivisible, since 
pressure on Great Britain or France or Russia in Asia is an 
effective method of attempting to weaken their European 
policies, it is surely substantially as valuable to them to have 
the United States forceful in the Orient as it would be in 
Europe. 

The decision to terminate the 1911 treaty was another of 
those Roosevelt improvisations which catch Americans as 
well as foreigners unawares. The British Government, we 
understand from the news cables, was somewhat irked by 
the surprise. So, I may add, was this correspondent, who 
—by a familiar and unhappy fate—had just put into the 
transatlantic mails an article for The Spectator with refer- 
ences to American Far Eastern policy which did not envisage 
that action. Mr. Roosevelt is like that. The history of the 
treaty decision is broadly as follows: 

The Senate had blocked the President on neutrality legis- 
lation. The impression that went out to the world was that 
American policy must of necessity slow up, that Mr. 
Roosevelt had been rebuked. Numerous Senators had intro- 
duced Bills to apply an embargo to Japan, an action much 
stronger than a mere treaty abrogation, or than neutrality- 
law revision. A widespread national campaign to end 
American support by materials of Japanese aggression had 
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considerable advantage. 
Dowding spoke with perfect sincerity when he said, at the 
conclusion of the Air Exercises: “I am satisfied with a 
progress, and I confidently believe that serious air attack 
on these islands would be brought to a standstill in q shor 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 


space of time. ... I should like to leave you with a fee; 
of quiet confidence in our defence organisation, while not 
neglecting wise precautions to minimise the effects of such 
attacks as do get through.” 


IN AMERICA ? 


D. CANHAM - ‘ 
Washington, 


deeply impressed public opinion ; Congressmen were hey. 
ing from the courtry on this issue. Then Senator Vande. 
berg, chief potential Republican candidate for the Presidency 
next year, introduced a resolution to give notice of terming. 
ing the I9II treaty, and taking other steps preparatory jp 
an embargo against Japan. ; 


The Administration, seeing this favourable combinatiog 
of circumstances, immediately gave notice of termination— 
without telling Downing Street or anybody else. A few of 
us suspected the action a brief 24 hours in advance, and 
sO wrote in our newspapers, but that was all. Denunciatiog 
of the treaty hit public opinion in the right spot, Republicans 
and Democrats alike approved the action, and many now look 
forward with surprising equanimity to the application of 
an anti-Japanese embargo after the requisite six-months 
interval is up. But an embargo is a most serious step, and 
the State Department is naturally very cautious in con- 
templating it. 

Anyhow, this bold move—by which the Administration 
hoped to counterbalance the impression of weakness given 
by the formula worked out by Foreign Minister Arita and 
Sir Robert Craigie—brought the United States back into the 
game of power-politics with a vengeance. It is just this 
sort of executive action which the world may expect in 
coming months. President Roosevelt has found that he can 
expect popular support when his actions are attuned to the 
present temper of the nation, which means that he can go 
very far indeed in Asia but must tread cautiously in Europe. 

In the background all the time is the constantly growing 
American military establishment. It is well enough to say 
that these armaments are keyed to defence: an impregnable 
American defence is the first step toward making the nation 
a factor in world policies. | Under the appropriation of 
$2,500,000,000 for national defence this Congress voted 
to raise the Army Air Corps to a maximum of 6,000 planes, 
authorised construction of two 45,000 super-battleships and 
the continuation of much auxiliary naval construction, 
greatly strengthened and extended a chain of advanced 
bases extending in a great arc from Alaska through the 
west and middle Pacific, the Panama Canal, and around to 
the “ Gibraltar ” which Puerto Rico is to become far out on 
the Atlantic side of the Caribbean. Scarcely any part of the 
entire army and naval establishments did not yeceive sub 
stantial strengthening as a result of this Congress. 

And now the legislators, who have come to hold the 
balance of power in the co-ordinate system of American 
government, are at home getting in direct touch once more 
with their constituents. They will not return until January, 
unless a special session is called. Probably they will come 
back even more stiff in their opposition to the President than 
when they left Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt faces a dreary prospect. For the months just 
ahead, the business observers expect steady improvement. The 
upward movement is a result of accumulated circumstances: 
federal spending finally taking hold, the normal swing o 
the cycle, &c. But most important is the encouragement t 
business which the Congressional checks to the President 
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apparently furnish. Despite Mr. Roosevelt's two recent 
gloomy forecasts, the stock market has risen and the indices 
=e up. The upward trend is expected to continue into 
early 1940, and then drop off Sharply as a result of cyclical 
trends and the substantial decline of Governmental spending. 
But Congress is most unlikely to vote in an election year 
heavy “ pump-priming = expenditures at the disposal of 
the President, for such appropriations to the opposition at 
least would be regarded as an election fund. Thus, in the 
present outlook, the President gets it in the neck coming 
and going. He receives no credit for the present upward 


BACK TO THE HOME IN 


CECIL CHESTERTON 


By MRS. 


EN years ago, when I was first in Soviet Russia, the home 

was in a bad way. Even in the villages, where family 
ties are more cohesive, disruption had set in and throughout 
the cities the process went much further. The Divorce Law, 
which at that time allowed wives or husbands to shed their 
partners without notification by the mere process of registra- 
non, sent more and more children to the Youth Hostels or to 
join the wandering bands that still roamed the country—the 
interchange of fathers not making for domestic comfort. 
The new Divorce Act requires the attendance of both parties 
at the Court or, if the couple have already separated, the one 
cited must inform the Registrar of his or her whereabouts 
and that notice of the application has been received. It is 
sufficient that the complainant does not wish the marriage 
to continue. No other reason is required. 

Divorce is an expensive business compared with marriage, 
which only costs 2 rubles. A first divorce entails a fee of 50, 
a second 150 and a third 300 rubles, when the percentage of 
applications considerably lessens. Soviet opinion holds that 
at this point men and women should try to take themselves 
more seriously, and that a continuous change of partners 
means you do not know your job. At the Court I visited 
4,000 marriages had been registered for the first six months 
of this present year, as against 300 divorces. There are 23 
District Courts in Moscow, and at all of them the figures 
show a similar proportion. In every case the mother has 
the custody of the children. The father is bound to con- 
tribute to their support up to a quarter of his earnings for one 
child, one-third if there be two and a half if there be more. 
The Court collects the money and transmits it to the mother. 
A wife is not entitled to alimony, unless she be ill at the time 
of the suit, in which case the husband pays her an allowance 
for luxuries until she has recovered. The wife also is called 
upon for contribution in her turn should the husband be 
disabled 

The new Divorce Law has restored a feeling of security. 
In the old days you might have a wife or a husband in the 
morning and return in the evening to find you had none. 
Added to this, it often took time and trouble to prove a 
father’s liability and then to trace him. This was a con- 
cause of the high percentage of abortion. The 
question of the social slur did not enter in, there being no 
illegitimacy in Soviet Russia. A child is registered under 
the woman’s or the man’s family name, whichever the mother 
. and no one knows if the baby were born in or out of 


tndutory 
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wedlock. Abortion—except for reasons of health—was mad: 
illegal in 1936, since when the birthrate has increased 
amazingly. In Moscow, 1935, 2,600 beds were available in 


Maternity Hospitals and some 70,000 confinements took 
place. At the present moment there are just on 5,000 beds, 
and during the first six months of this year 140,000 women 
were delivered. 

Family life is safeguarded in all possible ways. The 
greatest care is taken of the expectant mother. Every district 
three pre-natal clinics, where a woman is 
and advised diet, &c. Her 
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movement, and the expected decline will come just when 
he and his friends are appealing for votes. 

Thus economics and politics are almost hopelessly jumbled 
in the United States once again, and the nation faces the 
gloomy prospect of seeing recovery set back perhaps 
disastrously because of its quadrennial electoral dog-fights. 
At such times come the panacea-mongers: the pension-ites, 
the inflationists, the crack-pots and the extremists. It is a 
grim and serious challenge to civic leadership, a challenge 
to citizenship to demand more than politics from the 
politicians next year. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow, August 
psychological reactions are observed with a view to the 


elimination of that fear of child-bed which is responsible for 


so much mental anguish. No confinements take place in the 
home. Every woman goes to a maternity hospital, admirably 
organised and fitted with the most modern sanitary equip- 
ment. The medical campaign for the elimination of fear has 
led in many cases to the substitution of “ suggestion ” for 
anaesthetics. I have myself witnessed the extraordinary 
effects of suggestion. The women in the labour ward I 
visited showed no symptoms of pain or apprehension; they 
all wore an expression of quiet serenity, and I saw a child 
brought into the world without the mother uttering the 
faintest cry. 

The Moscow Soviet which, like the L.C.C., controls the 
housing, schooling, health and entertainment of the city, 
holds the parents responsible for their children up to sixteen 
years of age. If a child plays truant the father or mother is 
brought before the Peoples’ Court to explain why the boy or 
girl is irregular in attendance. Not until the third complaint 
is the culprit directly tackled, when a Court official calls at 
his (or her) home and holds an inquiry. It is thought that 
this has an important psychological effect, inasmuch as the 
children of the neighbourhood crowd in and listen to the 
proceedings, thus creating a juvenile public opinion against 
the offence. 

School age starts at eight, but beginners study in the morn- 
ing only, from nine a.m. to two p.m. Most children go 
home to dinner, though a meal can be had at school for a 
small charge. For children under eight there are créches, 
kindergartens and playgrounds. Every factory has its own 
créche, where working mothers park their infants under the 
care of trained nurses. The time spent in feeding the baby 
is not deducted from the mother’s wages, and this also holds 
good when a city instead of a factory créche is used. The 
time taken for the journey to and fro is allowed by law. 
Créches are available at all hours to suit the workers ; some 
of them are open all day and night, thus enabling a mother 
to have an occasional evening out without anxiety. 

All schools and kindergartens are closed during the months 
of July and August, the children being transferred to camps 
outside the cities. These camps consist of weoden houses— 
canvas is held as undesirable—modern of design and very 
airy, and the children spend their time swimming, dancing 
and generally enjoying themselves. This is not compulsory 
migration, but the majority of parents gladly take advantage 
of the opportunity, for which they pay. The system operates 
throughout the U.S.S.R. No child is admitted to an evening 
performance at the theatre or cinema ; medical opinion holds 
that sleep is a main essential, and young people under sixteen 
are expected to be at home by nine. Playgrounds close at 
seven, and the parents have to answer for any boy or girl 
found in the streets late in the evening. Sixteen is the legal 
age for supplying alcoholic drinks, but there is no law against 
adults taking young people into beer halls or cafes. 

Fifteen is school-leaving age. Those who go straight to 
factory or farm work six hours a day, of which four are spent 
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in technical instruction and two in manual labour, until after 
a year they go on full time. While a trade is being learnt 
the State grants a living subsidy of 120 rubles a moath. The 
vast majority of young people remain at home during their 
training, and in these circumstances the allowance is sufficient 
not only for their upkeep, but for clothes and pocket money. 
Boys and girls deciding to adopt a profession or artistic 
career enter a university or special training-school, and while 
qualifying receive the subsidy for eight or ten years, accord- 
ing to the period of training. All education is free and in 
every primary school a foreign language is compulsory. At 
the moment English is the most popular. You find it spokea 
in most unexpected places. 

The actual home conditions lag behind the educational 
standard. Moscow is being rebuilt at a prodigious rate and 
some of the worst slums have been torn down. Those 
remaining are on a par with the fetid quarters of Southwark 
and Soho—low ceilings, bad sanitation, insufficient water. 
The newest flats have every modern convenience—gas-stove, 
geyser, even a refrigerator. These, however, are at a pre- 
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mium and generally fall to the star workers of the big 
Rent averages 4.3 per cent. of the united income of the 
family, with an additional 25 per cent. for the letest aMeRities 
It will be, I should say, ten years before the housing demanj 
in Moscow alone is in any sense satisfied. The leeway 10 be 
made up is prodigious. 


The standard of comfort domestically speaking is not high 
The food problem, it is true, no longer exists. There ap 
lavish supplies of every kind of provisions ; I have never se, 
a people eat so much or so often. But there is a scarcity 
utensils and materials. Linen and coiton goods fall yep 
short of the demand, and every second building screams fy, 
paint inside and out. 

The reason for this lack of commodities is an actyy 
shortage of labour. There is a gigantic demand for man qj 
woman power which leaves unsatisfied all but the mag, 
requisites of transport, food, hospitals, schools, juyeni: 
camps and Government building. The housing problem fy 
the present has had to go owing to the rearmament pp. 
gramme and the increase in military demands. 


REFUGEES ERRANT 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


NE of the most tragic aspects of the refugee problem is 
the shiploads of exiles wandering over the seas and 
rejected at port after port. They are, in the literal sense, 
human flotsam and jetsam. It has been the fate of refugees 
from political and racial persecution in the past to be tossed 
about the seas and to be the prey of pirates. Christopher 
Columbus records in the diary of his voyage to America 
that he saw ships carrying Jewish exiles from Spain ; and 
we have chronicles of their sufferings, till they found a haven 
in the Ottoman Empire. But never has the fate of those 
driven from their home been as desperate as it is today, 
when all the world is linked together and forms one neigh- 
bourhood, and yet every country is closed or, at best, half- 
closed to the alien. One port, indeed, is open to the 
wandering refugee. It is the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, where no visa is required, and where no immuigra- 
tion regulations are in force. And so each month some 
2,000 men, women and children are dumped from German 
and Italian boats in the Settlement, almost all destitute, 
almost all without prospect of employment. 

The “errant ships” are those seeking to discharge their 
cargoes of refugees in countries which do demand visas and 
which enforce rules of immigration. There are two prin- 
cipal regions of wandering: the Caribbean Sea and the 
shores of the Central- and South-American States ; and the 
Mediterranean Sea and the shores of Palestine and Syria. 
The circumstances of the wandering Jews are different in 
the two regions. Those who turn to the Western Hemi- 
sphere have obtained visas, before they leave, from the dip- 
lomatic or consular offices, and hope against hope that their 
visa will be respected. Those who turn to the East have 
no visas, and hope against hope that they may be smuggled 
into the land of their ancestors. What has caused the 
rejection of the ships bearing the exiles to the New World 
is usually some change of regulations, made since the visas 
were issued. That was the fate with the shipload of nearly 
1,000 persons on the Hamburg-America liner ‘ St. Louis,’ 
which caused a stir throughout the world a few months ago. 
Its passengers had visas for Cuba, but the Cuban Govern- 
ment, which was undergoing one of those changes not rare 
in that part of the world, refused to honour the visas of 
its European agents. The despairing 1,000 were sent 


back to Hamburg, the port from which they set out. 
Repatriated they could not be, because they had no patria ; 
but they could be returned to a concentration camp. 
thought of 


The 


that fate moved the Jewish organisations 





in America, England, France, Holland and Belgium to ma 
a great effort; and they prevailed on the Governments of 
those four European countries to admit without visas those 
who had been rejected from their destination for which they 
had a visa. So the 1,000 now await in the different land 
of their asylum the opportunity of setting out on a fred 
voyage. 

Hardest is the lot of those who have tried and failed 
te enter Palestine. The Colonial Secretary announce 
recently in the House of Commons that the British Govem- 
ment knew of 4,000 men, women and children on ships 
in the Eastern Mediterranean which were hovering off th 
shores of Palestine. He did not tell the rest of the story, 
how some of these ships, which were old, decaying tramps, 
had set out, months before, from Danzig, from Constanz, 
from Athens ; how they had wandered about till all ther 
provisions and water were exhausted and _ sickness had 
broken out ; how men and women had died of want, an 
others had gone mad with despair ; and how the vessels 
had been prevented from landing their human freight by 
the British patrols. In two cases the wanderers have literally 
burned their boats, hoping that they might move the rules 
to compassion. But, saved from the burning ships, they 
have been broughi, not to their bourne in the Promised 
Land, but to Greek Islands and to Rhodes, to suffer fresh 
trials and fresh hopelessness. Another boatload wied 4 
more fortunate device. ‘They rose in mutiny against it 
ship’s officers. A British patrol, responding to the call fe 
help from the ship, brought them to a Palestine port. Onc 
there, they were not sent back. Another of the ships, @ 
which plague had broken out, turned to the French author 
ties in Beirut ; and there is some chance that the Odyss} 
of the despairing passengers it carried may be ended 2 
Syria. 

Some way must be found of stopping the tragedy of tk 
errant ships. What is more bitter today even than t& 
deliberate inhumanity of man to man in the countries @ 
persecution is the impersonal and involuntary harshnes 
of man to man in countries of expected refuge. The Gover 
ments of the liberal peoples appear to be compelled, agailis 
their will, to deny a right of asylum, because they fear thé 
if they open the sluice-gates at all, they will be overwhelmed 
with the flood. But the conscience of the public in & 
free countries rebels against a policy of letting the fugit 
die on the seas, or forcing them back to a lingering death # 
the couatries from which they fled. The Governments 
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have to face up to the position, and find some spot on this 
still wide globe where a few thousands can have refuge and 
be allowed to come to land. 

Some years ago Lord Cecil of Chelwood, then chairman 
of the Governing Body of the League High Commission for 
Refugees from Germany, declared that there were great 
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physical spaces and great intellectual spaces to be filled. 
It would be a worthy experiment of the League of Nations, 
combining with the Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Settlement of Refugees, to establish under international 
administration an Alsatia in one of the empty spaces for those 
who are rejected by the National State. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 


By RAOUL DAUTRY 


{M. Dautry, who is Chairman of the French Channel Committee, was formerly Director of the Chemin de Fer de l’Etat] 


HY has the Channel Tunnel never been built? In 
my opinion simply because the plan, long though it 
has been before the public, has never been edequately under- 
stood. It is quite time to dispel any lingering hesitations 
regarding it, and I am glad to have an opportunity of doing 
that in the columns of The Spectator. Let me first of all 
recall that some years ago, when last the question was dis- 
cussed in Parliament in Great Britain—on June 30th, 1930, 
to be precise—the proposal was only lost by seven votes in 
the House of Commons (172 against 179). The well-known 
Member Sir William Bull, who, together with Sir Arthur 
Fell, had been so admirably persistent an advocate of the 
plan, wrote the next day in the Press: “I have no hesitation 
in saying that we are in no way discouraged by this setback. 
On the contrary, for my part I regard the result as extremely 
encouraging. Anyone who has made a close study of the 
plan realises what prejudice, confusion and ignorance still 
persist regarding it. All that will have to be squarely faced 
before the Tunnel is built.” 


I would go so far as to say that among all the great modern 
undertakings ever contemplated, I can see none offering 
greater advantages than this. In the matter of the actual 
construction Nature itself provides the most favourable con- 
ditions possible, a shallow sea—so metres at the outside—the 
bed of the Straits composed of easily workable chalk (cheese, 
your engineers call it), in which the whole length of the 
Tunnel can be dug, if everything goes as one is entitled to 
expect, with the help of a simple boring-machine ; then, 
among the different strata superimposed on one another at 
the bottom of the Straits, a layer of really providential chalk 
called grey Rouen chalk, reaching from one coast to the 
other and marked by a singular impermeability ; finally, 
this happens to lie between the two nearest points in the 
Straits of Dover, and is found nowhere else, so that there 
could never be more than one Tunnel, not a dozen in 
different places, as the opponents of the plan have suggested. 

French and British engineers, moreover, are agreed on 
the desirability of providing final evidence of the practica- 
bility of the plan by driving a miniature tunnel from one 
side to the other, as the first of the series of operations. 
Clearly this gallery must be built first of all, for it may de 
described as the key of the whole work, providing the basis 
for estimates and establishing with considerable precision the 
cost of the construction of the main Tunnel. As to the cost, 
I think one is taking an outside figure ir speaking of 30 
million pounds sterling, or rather more than § milliard francs, 
actually less, unless I am mistaken, than the price of three 
battleships. The future submarine railway would run for 
only 39 kilometres under the sea, which is less than twice 
the length of the Simpion Tunnel. 


As to working expenses, British and French engineers 
agreed in 1930 with the experts of the British Committee, 
stituted in that year, in estimating what in technical lan- 
guage is called the working-coefficient at less than 20 per 
cent.; I think it would be safe to say 17 per cent., that is 
hat to earn 100 millions it would be sufficient to expend 
'7, and since conservative calculations put the receipts in 


the first year at 557 millions, the very moderate increase of 
10 per cent. in traffic would be sufficient to bring in an extra 
§0 millions at a cost of not more than eight or nine millions.* 
This is all based on the very moderate estimate of 3,000,000 
passengers in the first year of working, a figure which is 
already reached by the Channel services from the different 
ports, and allotting to the Tunnel the transport of not more 
than 410,000 tons, ruling out all heavy, cheap and 
medium-priced goods. What anxiety, by the way, need the 
British Merchant Marine and certain railway systems, so 
far hostile, feel, seeing that the export and import trade by 
all these shipping-lines amounts to 700,000,000 tons a year, 
and that the steamships and ferry boats could well find useful 
employment elsewhere ? 


Is there any need to emphasise the prospects before the 
future submarine railway? A direct connexion which would 
link the two greatest cities in the world, next to New York, 
which would enable the journey to be performed in 4} to 
§ hours (so that you could go and return the same day), 
which would by its European extension reach the Hinterland 
of Europe, where England still remains an unknown island, 
which would unquestionably bring still more European 
travellers to England than it would attract English to 
the Continent, which would make England the railhead of 
the trans-Continental routes to the East and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


The Channel Tunnel will be a true civilising agency. 
Unfortunately, in present circumstances economic considera- 
tions are being relegated to the background, as the lamented 
Baron d’Erlanger said to me only a few weeks ago, and sub- 
ordinated to the strategic services which the Tunnel could 
render in case of war. The latter assume the highest 
importance if it is realised that the submarine railway could 
handle 150 trains in each direction, providing transport for 
two divisions a day with all their equipment. It was Marshal 
Foch who said “ The Channel Tunnel would make war in 
Western Europe impossible,’ and General Weygand has 
done us the honour of accepting the Vice-Presidency of our 
Tunnel Committee, with the special aim of studying its 
strategic réle. 

I have not space within the limits of this article to dwell 
on the part the Tunnel might play in the provisioning of 
Great Britain; a tunnel would enable England to use all the 
French Atlantic ports, instead of its ships being compelled 
to converge on English ports to discharge their cargoes in the 
face of every kind of bombardment. One final word. There 
are those who fear that in case of war the roof of the Tunnel 
might be smashed in by a bomb. Really! Really! A roof 
about 50 metres thick, covered with a mass of water con- 
stantly in movement another 50 metres deep! This is simply 
mental aberration. I can find no other word to apply to 
such a criticism. 


* It is estimated that a dividend of 9 per cent. would be earned 
in the first year, and that might even rise to If per cent. or 12 per 
cent. if a certain process, called the Fougerolle process, for evacu- 
ating rubbish directly into the sea through the roof of the Tunnel 
were successful. 
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THE COLOURED COUNTIES 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


OT long ago I was sitting in a “bus next to a 

middle-aged and apparently peaceful citizen. We 
stopped for a moment by a boy selling evening papers and 
my fellow traveller dashed out and bought one. “Seven 
for seventy-seven,” he cried. “They're beat!” and then 
with a furious energy, as of one proclaiming a deep, religious 
faith, “I hate Yorkshire.” 

This is the time of year at which such juvenile—or pos- 
sibly senile—ebullitions of sentiment are common, for the 
County Cricket Championship is approaching its climax. 
Every decimal becomes of importance, and there is much 
hatred, of course in the Pickwickian sense, of other people’s 
counties. Summer is the season of county patriotism. At 
other times it is, comparatively speaking, in abeyance, or at 
best the patriot is content to worship mere images; he 
boasts of his county’s natural beauties or its tales of great 
men. Now it comes flaming out over cricket, and such of 
us as have the fortune to belong to first-class counties feel 
a genuine pity for those whose counties find a place, if at 
all, in the second-class table. There is not a county in 
England that has not a good conceit of itself. None are 
more justly proud, none more certain that their county is 
the best of all than, let us say, the men of Devon or Norfolk 
or Northumberland. This superiority is not a matter for 
argument but of incontrovertible fact. Yet in the summer 
we who belong to Yorkshire or Kent, or even Middlesex 
(which they doubtless regard as being hardly a county at 
all) enjoy the satisfaction of being sorry for them. Our thrills 
and agonies, our idiotic elations and depressions, are not for 
them. They are orphans who can indeed adopt a parent 
and so feel our emotions, faintly and at second-hand, but as 
far as real patriotism is concerned, they have to subsist on 
their own inner convictions. We almost wonder that they 
trouble to open their morning paper. 

Each of us luckier ones has, of course, his own county, 
which differs from all the rest. “There was no mistaking 
the Kent boys, when they came staring into the “Green Man’.” 
That was what old Beldham said to Mr. Pycroft, and, since 
my county is Kent, I like to think that there is no mistaking 
them still. By a great piece of self-restraint I will not quote 
the poem on Alfred Mynn, nor point out the manner, so 
reviving to the spirits, in which Kent have this year finished 
their matches one way or the other. “ Sir,” as Mr. Staple 
remarked, “I am a Deller, a Dingley Deller,” and there 
is an end of the matter. Apart, however, from this feeling 
for our own county, all or nearly all the others have for us 
their own flavour or complexion. This is as a rule 
of ancient growth, from the days when we first began to read 
cricket in the newspapers. Thus we are still in the frame 
of mind of the little girl (in an old Punch picture) who, on 
crossing the border into a fresh county, exclaimed “ But it’s 
not pink!” No subsequent learning of geography, of prin- 
cipal towns and products, can materially affect that early 
conception. Take, for example, Notts, which is quite a 
different thing from Nottinghamshire, the county of romance, 
of Robin Hood and merry Sherwood. Notts is the county of 
cricket, which once of its superfluity gave cricketers to all 
the others. It may not be quite what it was, but the glory of 
illustrious names still hangs round it. It was when those 
names sounded most stirring that I first began to cut the 
cricket out of The Times day by day, and my imaginary 
picture remains still unblurred. For me Trent Bridge is a 
rustic wooden bridge leading to a ground, green, sunny and 
countrified, on which alien bowlers perspire in vain. There, 
Scotton having been at length dismissed, Shrewsbury and 
Gunn go on and on with their tireless and polished art, on 
a perfect wicket in eternal sunshine, while Barnes or Selby 
waits for ever, with his pads on. 

Notts’s neighbour, Derbyshire, suffers from being only on 


the fringe of first-class society. In those Paper-cutting da 

I think it only hovered, sometimes coming up and someinn 
descending again, so that it seemed like the “ sandwich 
boat” in the May Races at Cambridge. For the same reasoy 
I regret to say, Hampshire, that nurse and home of cricke, 
has never quite shaken off my infant patronage ; there wer 
fewer first-class counties in those days. It is deplorable jg 
one who knows his Nyren and has made a pilgrimage 
Broad Halfpenny ; but these county feelings are beyond q: 
control. That must be the excuse for a cordial dislike of 
Surrey. Did I perhaps live too near its border, so thy 
insulting persons thought sometimes that one lived actually 
on the wrong side? No, there was something more thay 
that. It possessed gorgeous names—Lohmann and Bey. 
mont, Abel and Walter Read and Maurice Read—but my 
picture of it was but of a giant gasometer. Its supporters 
were not patriots of its woods and heaths, but of its urbap 
Oval, and since my own bit of Kent was admittedly rather 
cockney Kent, London could hold no glamour. 


Sheffield, unknown except through Ivanhoe, could haye 
plenty and still has. It is the dread and murky glamour 
which for the southerner envelops the north. Is there any 
one who does not feel it in his bones as the twain 
passes the slag heaps of Staffordshire or crosses from 
Runcorn to Widnes under its alkali canopy? I was afraid 
of Yorkshire, but never did I hold the atrocious sentiments 
of the man in the "bus. They have always been too great 
for any puny hatred. They have been so courageous 
and so ruthlessly efficient, and there has always been another 
of them ready to receive the torch. One can fancy any 
member of the cleven saying, with Joe Scott in Shirley, 
“Ay! I'm fairish, but there’s thousands i’ Yorkshire that's 
as good as me.” If they do not generate a positive affection 
in southern breasts—and for my part I timidly adored them 
—they insist on respect. Ulyett and Hall, Emmett and 
Peate, Lee and Grimshaw, were my early heroes, and I feel, 
perhaps quite wrongly, that the counterparts of each might be 
found today. What Christian names they had, too! I was 
a little too young for Ephraim Lockwood and Luke Green- 
wood, but I had found them in a book. There was some- 
thing agreeably exotic about Louis Hall, and as for Saul 
Wade, he went straight to the heart. How can anyone pre- 
sume to hate Yorkshire? To be a little sorry for Lancashire 
because Yorkshire so often beat them is intelligible and 
human, but hatred of the White Rose is the involuntary 
homage that the low pay to the high. 

There may once have been, I suppose, a race of envious 
pygmies who, when the Graces were at their zenith, hated 
Gloucestershire. They were so all-shattering: “ their bats 
were like maces,” and that great family, like Yorkshire, gave 
nothing away. When my scissors first got to work, E. M 
and W. G. were still there, but they hardly inspired the same 
awe as the north county men had, and since in their boy- 
hood, they had played in an orchard, Gloucestershire wer 
always pictured amongst apple-trees, rural and friendly, and 
breathing of cider. Somerset were fiercer by comparison. 
They were the giant-killers, who would suddenly and surpris- 
ingly beat Surrey and give me cause for the same malign 
rejoicing as that of my friend in the "bus. Sussex were 4 
little dim, though they had pleasant names, Tester and Jesse 
Hyde and Fillery, which according to some grown-up, Wa 
really fils-le-roy. There has never been anything to be said 
against Sussex except—and here my grown-up sentiments 
supervene—that too many people not born in that county and 
having, therefore, no rights, have adopted it and lauded it 
too loudly. 

That is a point on which your true county patriot strongly, 
if sometimes illogically, insists. No man, he thinks, is et 
titled to swear by a county through thick and thin, unless 
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it, or would but for inevitable mischance 
have been born in it. It is true that sometimes the county’s 
heroes were born elsewhere. It is, to be sure, a long time 
o, but it must be confessed that the immortal Fuller Pilch 
came from Norfolk to Kent. This is regrettable, but it 
cannot be helped. Adopted players may be winked at, but 
s for adopted supporters it is not their fault and we should 


he was born in 
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not blame them for the accident of birth, but they are not 
the real thing. This is, perhaps, rather a narrow-minded 
sentiment, but at any rate we are broad-minded about other 
people’s counties; we do allow that they are right to 
stand up for them. Even the man in the "bus would have 
admitted that had he been born a Yorkshireman his views 
would have been very different. 


BOMBING-RAID 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HAD been reading Halévy’s Epilogue to his History of 

the English People on the way to the aerodrome, bump- 
ing through the flat salty eastern county when the first 
labourers were going to work; yesterday’s posters still up 
outside the little newsagent’s which sold odd antique highly- 
coloured sweets; the squat churches surrounded by the 
graves of those who had had placid deaths. Hulévy is 
depressing reading—1895-1905 ; the old power politics 
which have returned today: secret arrangements between 
politicians: words astutely spoken at social gatherings: 
agreements which were anything but gentlemen’s: the 
sense of middle-aged men with big ideas in a shady racket. 
One always prefers the ruled to the rulers, and the servants 
of a policy to its dictators: this hardbitten unbeautiful 
countryside, this aerodrome—belonging to Eastland—where 
none of the officers flying the huge camouflaged Wellington 
bombers was over twenty-three. 


Presumably the war between Eastland and Westland had 
the same political background one found in Halévy—human 
nature doesn’t change ; but the war was on and nothing 
mattered except careful navigation, so that you descended 
from the clouds on the right target, and a delicate hand and 
eye, so that you didn’t crash while hedge-hopping half a 
dozen countizs at 200 miles an hour. You could even enjoy 
yourself now that war was on. At tea time a bomber zoomed 
down and up, almost brushing (so it seemed to the in- 
accurate eye) the mess room window, making everybody 
jump—you could shoot the mess up without a court-martial 
because it gave practice to the machine gunners round the 
aerodrome in sighting an enemy target. 

I hadn’t realised the amount of clothes one had to wear ; 
one felt like a deep-sea diver, in overalls, with the heavy 
shoulder-straps and steel clamps of the parachute equip- 
ment and the inflated waistcoat for saving one’s life at sea, 
the helmet with the padded ear-pieces and the microphone 
attachment dangling by the mouth with a long flex to be 
attached to a point near one’s chair. But then this is not the 
‘kind of war which entails much walking ; it is a sitting war 
from which it is impossible to run. Nor, knowing only 
passenger planes, had I realised the fragile look of the huge 
bombers inside, all glass and aluminium, tubes coiling every- 
where, a long empty tunnel like a half-built Underground 
leading to the rear gun; a little cramped space in front 
behind the cockpit for the navigator at his table and the 
wireless operator. In the cockpit you feel raised over the 
whole world, even over your plane: space between your legs 
and glass under your feet and glass all round, enclosed in 
something like the transparent bullet-nose of a chlorotone 
capsule. 

Under the feet at first there was water as we drove for half 
an hour out over the. North Sea, climbing to 12,000 feet, 
hands and toes chilling. We were the leading plane of four, 
and it was odd up there in the huge din (the Wellington is 
the noisiest bomber these pilots have handled), in the 
immense waste of air, to see the pilot use the same trivial 
gestures through a side window as a man might make 
signalling to a car behind. Then as an indication to the other 
pilots that he needed room, he wobbled his plane and the 
whole squadron turned, a lovely movement in the cold 





clear high altitude light: the great green-brown planes 
sweeping round in formation towards Westland and the 
distant inland target. 

Then the Blackwater: Gravesend—with the oil tanks like 
white counters on the Tilbury side. Cloud obscured every- 
thing, and afterwards it seemed no time at all before the 
engines were shut off and each plane in turn dived steeply 
down, cutting through the great summer castles of cloud, 
and it was Hampshire below. So far no fighter squadron 
had intercepted us; whether we had been a mark for 
anti-aircraft guns we couldn’t tell, but they had had their 
last chance. It was low flying from now on to the target 
in Berkshire—a maximum height of about 200 feet at 200 
m.p.h., too low for gunfire; nor could any fighter squadron 
in the upper air observe us as we bumped just above the 
hills and woods the same colour as ourselves. Once, miles 
away, little black flies at perhaps 8,000 feet, three fighters 
patrolled a parallel track and slowly dropped behind: we 
were unspotted. One felt a momentary horror at the 
exposure of a whole quiet landscape to machine-gun fire— 
this was an area for evacuation, of small villages and farms 
where children’s camps might possibly be built, and it was 
completely open to the four aircraft which swept undetected 
from behind the trees and between the hills. There was 
room for a hundred English Guernicas. 

In an air liner one doesn’t recognise speed—a Hercules 
seems slower than a cross-country train, objects below move 
so slowly across the window pane at three thousand feet ; 
but at 200, and we were often at 100 and sometimes as 
low as 50, the world does really flash—county giving place 
to county, one style of scenery to another, almost as quickly 
as you would turn the pages of an atlas. We were out of 
Hampshire, climbing a down so close to the turf that it was 
like combing a head, up the forehead and over, into Berk- 
shire, above our target, wheeling round, one great wing 
revolving like the sail of a windmill against the bright summer 
sky, off again, and five minutes later cutting across a fighter 
aerodrome, with the planes lined up and the men idling and 
no chance of taking off before we were away, driving a long 
route home along the Thames, above the film studios of 
North London and back into the flat Dane-drenched eastern 
counties. It must be the most exciting sport in the world, 
low flying, but the bumps are hard on the stomach and I 
wasn’t the only one sick—the second pilot was sick, too, 
and the navigator passed me an encouraging note—‘ Not 
feeling too good myself.” 

Over the coast at 100 feet, the popular resort, people 
resting on the beach after boarding-house luncheon or taking 
reluctant exercise on the pier, and out to sea again, climbing 
into the comfortable smooth upper air: then the last turn, 
the pilot signalling to his squadron, and the four panes 
closing up—the sense of racing home. Everybody began 
to smile, the navigator packed up his maps and instruments 
and drawing pins in a big green canvas bag, and the 
Wellingtons drove back in close formation at 260 miles an 
hour. It had been a good day: even if the war had been 
a real one, it would still have been a good day—the six-hour 
flight over, sweeping along to the buttered toast and the egg 
with the tea and the radio playing in the mess. Whatever 
causes a future Halévy might unearth of the war between 
Westland and Eastland, these men would not be responsible 
—action has a moral simplicity which thought lacks. 
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THE NATIVE COUNCIL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By SENATOR EDGAR BROOKES 


HEN the Cape native franchise, in its orthodox 

liberal form, was abolished three years ago, a very 
interesting attempt was made to replace it by representa- 
tive institutions more in conformity with the policy of 
separate, parallel development which the Hertzog Govern- 
ment has adopted as the basis of the relations between White 
and Black in South Africa. I must resist the temptation to 
discuss the pros and cons of this policy: for the time being 
the governing races of South Africa have turned their back 
upon the liberal principles of the old Cape policy. Their 
new outlook is essentially one of White domination, but 
within it there is scope for considerable development of the 
Bantu or African group in conformity with the doctrines 
to which the name of trusteeship has been generally given. 
An active minority still holds to the older principles of 
liberalism, but for the time being its chief activity must lie 
in encouraging those groups within the majority to whom 
the doctrine of trusteeship makes an appeal. Hence neither 
the Bantu themselves nor their European friends have 
adopted a non-co-operative attitude in connexion with the 
new institutions, but are endeavouring to use them as a 
stepping-stone to something better. 


In Parliament itself the Bantu voters of the Cape Province 
have three representatives in the House of Assembly, while 
the Bantu of the Union as a whole elect four Senators by the 
elaborate system of indirect election. In addition to this 
actual Parliamentary representation, where the Bantu must 
speak through their European members, there is what is 
called a “ Natives’ Representative Council,” which in com- 
position is probably almost unique in the British Common- 
wealth, and for that reason alone deserves some study. 


The Secretary for Native Affairs is ex officio Chairman of 
the Council, but he is the only European who has any vote 
in it. The five Chief Native Commissioners of the Union 
are present as advisers, with the right to speak, but not to 
vote. The voting membership consists of sixteen Bantu 
representatives, four from each of the Native Electoral Areas 
of the Union. Of these sixteen, four—one from each area— 
are nominated by the Government. It must be said that the 
first nominations have been very satisfactory, for the Govern- 
ment has used its power discreetly not to appoint sup- 
porters so much as to provide for the representation of 
unrepresented tribes, areas, or classes. The twelve elected 
representatives are chosen by indirect election. In the case 
of the Transkeian Territories the electing body is the 
Transkeian Territories General Council, itself a thoroughly 
representative body. In each of the other areas one of the 
three members is chosen by the urban areas through their 
municipal advisory boards, and two by the rural areas 
through a very complicated electoral system, in which chiefs 
and local councils and committees bear a part. The sixteen 
members represent many different walks of life ; journalism 
is particularly well represented, but the members include a 
hotel-keeper, a builder and contractor, a "bus and taxi-pro- 
prietor, and the principal of a school, in addition to six 
chiefs. 


While the functions of the Representative Council are 
advisory and not legislative, it has a definite statutory posi- 
tion in relation to Parliament. Bills specially affecting the 
Bantu are to be laid before it, and its views must be 
circulated to both Houses of Parliament before the dis- 
cussion of such Bills. Estimates of expenditure on certain 
welfare services, particularly agriculture and education, have 
also to be laid before the Council, which is given the oppor- 


tunity of questioning the administrative officials concernej 
under each separate head. It may be mentioned also thy 
the Council has the right of initiating discussions on ap, 
subject. : 


So far the members of the Council have risen thoroughiy 
to the dignity of their new position, and have shown very 
considerable statesmanship and restraint. Difficulties yij 
undoubtedly arise in the near future on account of clashes 
of opinion between the Council and the Government. Thy 
future effectiveness of the Council will depend very largely 
on the extent to which Government and Parliament ap 
prepared to give way gracefully in the case of some of thes 
clashes. 


Some of these clashes of opinion have arisen Owing to 
the urgency of additional welfare expenditure, and th 
reluctance of the Union Government to approach Parliament 
directly for the voting of funds from general revenue for 
specifically Bantu services. There is much good will, at any 
rate among certain members of the Union Government, but, 
strange though it may seem, the Government prefers to 


“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


There is a school of thought fairly strongly represented on 
the Government benches which, in defiance of the generally 
accepted canons of taxation, believes in what may be termed 
“fiscal segregation”—in other words, the doctrine that 
native welfare should be financed entirely out of native 
taxation. The Government is not willing to challenge this 
conception, though occasionally it succeeds in 
circumventing it. 


One of the outstanding matters on which there is a 
difference of opinion between the Government and the 
Representative Council has become urgent precisely because 
of financial stress. This is the control of Bantu education. 
Funds are very urgently needed for its extension, but the 
Government feels that it will be idle to ask for more money 
without placing Bantu education under the control of the 
Native Affairs Department of the Union. For various 
reasons, perhaps most of all from the fear that the education 
given under these auspices will be limited and unduly influ 
enced by considerations of policy, the Representative Counc 
is strongly opposed to the change. 


Representative councillors, particularly those from urban 
areas, feel that the Government is in its policy adopting too 
uncritically the view that the tribal Bantu living in reserves 
are the norm, and that as a result many essential services are 
neglected. The Government, for example, is not willing 
to extend old age pensions or invalidity pensions to th 
Bantu at all, and is only willing to give children’s grants 
under very stringent conditions, on the plea that the Bantu 
family system, with its strong sense of communal respons 
bility, should make this action unnecessary. Such is the 
case in primitive tribal society ; it is far from being generally 
true in urban areas, and even in a good many rural or sem- 
rural areas which have been strongly affected by Europeat 
industrialism and individualism. 


Nevertheless, on many points the Council and the Govern- 
ment are succeeding in working together with real gow 
will, not least on agrarian policy and agricultural develop 
ment. Very gradually—all too gradually—the Bantu aft 
learning to appreciate the positive elements in the Goveri- 
ment’s policy, and the Government to appreciate th 
reasonableness of the attitude of the Bantu leaders and the 
reality of their needs. 
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ENJOY desultory conversation, since it leads to chance 
remarks and since chance remarks may often tempt 

one to alter the furniture of one’s mind. We are so apt, as 
we become deeper and deeper engulfed in the fog of 
middle-age, to allow the hat-stand and the dumb-waiter to 
remain where they stood in father’s day and to forget that 
to move them to the other side of the hall or dining-room 
is a rejuvenating process and one which shifts accumu- 
lated dust. I was glad therefore when a golfing friend of 
mine remarked that all great statesmanship, as all great 
poetry, had been directed and inspired by selfish resent- 
ments and egoistic passions. I said, “ Not at all. Some of 
the greatest poems in our language have been written about 
other people.” He said, “What great poems?” I said, 
“Memorial verses, for instance.” That started the 


argument. 
i * * 7 * 


My friend began by stating that our best memorial 
verses were elegiac verses, and that no strictly memorial 
verses could be called great poetry. I suggested that 
Tennyson’s Ode to the Duke of Wellington was very 
nearly great poetry and that his verses to Canumg and 
Franklin were, if not great poetry, then high verse. He 
denied this contention ; he called them “ lapidary inscrip- 
tions”; he argued that the only memorial poems which 
were of supreme quality had been dictated by egoistic 
motives. He instanced Lycidas, Adonais, In Memoriam and 
Thyrsis. I begged him to add Swinburne’s ode to the still 
living Baudelaire. He accepted this addition and then said 
that Milton had not been writing about Edward King but 
about his own rivals, that Shelley had not been writing 
about Keats but about poets who were unrecognised by their 
contemporaries, that Swinburne knew little and cared less 
about Baudelaire, that Matthew Arnold was mere!y writing 
a threnody upon his own lost youth, and that Tennyson 
had done little more than to compose graceful elegies upon 
the state of his own nerves. 

* * * a 

This chance remark sent me back to the poems with a 
fresh surmise. I felt bound to admit that there was some- 
thing in what my friend had said. The Dorian strain does 
certainly lend itself readily to regrets for undergraduate life, 
and there is a striking analogy between Milton’s “ self-same 
hill” and the “track by Childsworth farm” of Matthew 
Amold. It was noticeable also that both Milton and Arnold 
adopted towards their deceased friends a tone of patronising, 
although sincere, regret. Milton confined himself to remark- 
ing that Edward King had left no peer ; Arnold compared 
Clough to a cuckoo. I was unable to deny moreover that 
the passages in which Lycidas and Thyrsis really light up 
are those passages in which Milton abuses the “ blind 
mouths” and Arnold recalls the night ramblings of his 
arrogant young days. I am prepared to confess also that 
in Adonais, Shelley was more concerned with Keats’ appa:eat 
failure than with his umapparent success. I surmise also 
that Swinburne’s main preoccupation was with the fact that 
the Fleurs du Mal had been banned by the French courts. 
But In Memoriam was quite certainly written upon the 
subject of Arthur Hallam. 

. * * * 

My friend, delighted though he was dy my grudging 
acceptance of his major premise, refused to allow that In 
Memoriam was in any sense composed around the theme of 
A. H. H. Here again, he said, one had the elegy upon the 
poet’s own lost youth. There was the tea-urn upon the lawn 
at Somersby and the lime walk at Trinity. The most that 
Tennyson could find to say about Hallam was that he 
possessed highly developed frontal lobes, that he would have 
made an excellent brother-in-law, and that he would have 
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AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 





The only deep feel- 
ing which inspires In Memoriam is selfish resentment at the 
fact that he, Alfred Tennyson, had been deprived at an 
important moment of his literary career of a most con- 


had a successful parliamentary career. 


venient supporter. “ Be near me,” he quoted acidly, “ when 
my light is low.” I felt obliged to confess that this particular 
quatrain did contain the very essence of Tennyson’s inspira- 
tion. “But he really loved Hallam,” I pleaded and went 
on to quote the lines about Wimpole Street. Only a very 
unselfish emotion could have made a gifted poet write those 
lines. “But in any case,” my friend concluded, “ King, 
Clough and Hallam were very dull young men.” 
* * * * 

I was shocked by this suggestion. In my own generation 
there were many inheritors of unfulfilled renown who, were 
they alive today, might not perhaps have lived up to their 
own legend. I was willing to admit that King might have 
been a dull young man since Milton had always possessed a 
taste for dull people. Besides, I knew no more about him 
than that, on a calm night, he had been drowned like 
Palinurus in a serene sea. But Clough was certainly not dull. 
True it is that he “kept not for long his happy country 
tone’; and that, even before he left Balliol: 

“his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground.” 
Yet his was a sensitive and troubled soul nor can such tem- 
peraments ever be uninteresting. And how he must have 
loathed Matthew Arnold! 
* * * * 

Was Hallam dull? I wish I knew the answer to that 
question. The figure which emerges from Mr. Gladstone’s 
heavy eulogy, as indeed from many passages of In 
Memoriam, is on the priggish side. Moreover, Monckton 
Milnes did not really care for Hallam, and I am not 
attracted by people who were disliked by Monckton Milnes. 
His face tells us little. A fine and arrogant forehead, a pro- 
truding underlip. One suspects exuberance, vitality and 
great conversational powers. There is also a pieasirg letter 
from one Cambridge apostle to another in which regret is 
expressed that Hallam, in London, appeared to be indulging 
in social pleasures to a degree distressing to those who had 
predicted for him a triumphant future. His verses are poor 
stuti. There is that sonnet which he addressed to Tennyson 
in which, with great delicacy, he reproves his Lincoinshire 
friend for jealousy of his Eton friend. Tennyson, Hallam 
explains, would certainly have been his best friend had not 
the “ Maker of all good upon my youth a perfect gem 
bestowed.” The perfect gem, in this case, was W. E. 
Gladstone. I do not care for that sonnet. 

* * * 7 

Then there are his letters. Some years ago, when lectur- 
ing to a women’s college in the United States, I was con- 
ducted over their library. I asked them to show me their 
particular treasures. There were the usual collection of first 
editions of Emerson and Edgar Allan Poe. There were a 
few manuscripts of Thoreau. And there was a bundle of 
letters from Arthur Hallam to his fiancée Elizabeth 
Tennyson. On them I pounced. It is not easy to describe in 
measured terms the impression which they produced. It 
was an impression of sententious heartiness. Many of the 
letters were written in muscular Italian. There were jocular 
references to “old Alfred” which were as musty as old 
Cheddar cheese. There were innumerable, but specious, 
excuses explaining why, in fact, it would be impossible for 
him to come up to Somersby for the Whitsun vacation. 
There were short, sharp instructions regarding the books 
which Elizabeth must read. I returned the letters to the 
librarian feeling that Miss Tennyson, after all, had been well- 
advised to marry Captain Jesse of the Royal Navy. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


**In Good King Charles’s Golden Days.”’ 
At the Malvern Festival. 
Tue first week at Malvern, which began so badly, improved 
by careful leaps and desultory bounds. Sir Robert Vansittart 
in Dead Heat gave us a heavy high ccmedy, oddly old-fashioned 
in manner and method, with a cad, a good sort, and a wise 
old lady epigrammatising on countless thousands per annum. 
The good sort when stumped for a repartee had the remark: 
“Look here, it’s 1939—and nearly dinner-time! ” This was 
the kind of play in which it is always nearly dinner-time. But 
its year was 1910 or 1911 at latest; and it proved nothing 
whatever, though Sir Robert, in a note in the Festival Hand- 
book, said it proved Man to be “a more lovably tepid crea- 
ture than he will himself admit, or than tradition will allow.” 
Mr. Alexander Knox’s’ whimsical first play, Old 
Master, was an improvement, but altogether too like Arnold 
Bennett’s The Great Adventure, just as Big Ben, by Mesdames 
Evadne Price and Ruby Miller, was altogether too close in 
subject and style to Milestones, which Bennett wrote in col- 
laboration with Mr. Edward Knoblock. However, this 
resemblance should not mar the new play’s chances of pro- 
motion to London. It is a big, homely, heartfelt play, full 
of life’s ups and downs, with very little of your damned 
artistry about it and a great deal of comfortable philosophy to 
the effect that ambition even more than love is what makes 
this old world keep revolving, that life is worth living to the 
full, and that good looks do not last for ever. The inexor- 
able dial of Big Ben is seen through the drawing-room window 
throughout three generations: this is that kind of play. 
The jump to Mr. Shaw’s latest conversazione, In Good 
King Charles’s Golden Days, was sudden, steep and breath- 
taking. For here was an irruption of mind. Technically, 
Mr. Shaw has once again written something which is indefen- 
sible. Historically, it is inadmissible. By all the rules of 
nature, logic and truth we should not have King Charles II, 
his brother James, three of his mistresses, George Fox, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Isaac Newton all sitting in that 
natural philosopher’s study at Cambridge arguing each other’s 
heads off on a summer day in 1680. But there they sit and 
sit, discussing every subject under the sun, not to mention 
the sun itself. Mr. Shaw says take it or leave it, almost in 
sO many words; and, unless we be hopeless sticklers for 
fashion, tradition and propriety, we cannot bring ourselves 
to leave it. Not even when in his third act, with stripling 
audacity, the old genius scraps Nell Gwynn, the two 
Duchesses, the painter, the quaker, and the philosopher, all 
of whose queerly mixed company w: have come to enjoy! 
In their stead we are left quite alone with King Charles and 
his Queen, Catherine of Braganza, whom not even Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh can make much more alive than she was in her 
own reign, if anything so passive can be called a reign! 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger, here as earlier, is enabled by his many 
noble words to do far more for the King, though he did not 
at the first performance remember ali those words. But the 
critic should be humane, if never human; he must make 
allowances for this major part being imperfectly prepared. 
The superfine actor who plays him had to deliver three 
brand-new parts on three consecutive nights—a dapper- 
exquisite art-dealer, a petulant hypochondriac at various ages 
between twenty and ninety, and this highly and Shavianly 
ratiocinative king who hardly ever leaves the stage and is an 
unconscionable time a-talking. But what supremely good 
talk it is, and how well Charles and James and Newton are 
observed, and dissected, and displayed! And how cavalierly 
Nell and the Duchesses are dismissed, even though Miss 
Eileen Beldon, Miss Yvonne Arnaud, and Miss Daphne 
Heard are there to give them their respective warm-hearted- 
ness, charm, and jealous protest! For Miss Arnaud is Louise 
de Kerouaille, later Duchess of Portsmouth, and Miss Heard 
is Barbara Villiers, later Pepys’s Lady Castlemaine, and later 
still Duchess of Cleveland, who afflicted that poor, deplorable, 
rich, contemptible, human, iniquitous, enchanting Charles IT, 
and hardly ever left his side or his purse for twenty-odd 
years. But most of all in the desultory reaffirmations of this 
play’s third act we miss the delicious and serene mathematics 
of Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s Newton. ALAN DENT. 


By Bernard Shaw. 





THE CINEMA 


**March of Time’’ and * Shipyard Sally.’ 
** Blind Alley.”’ 
Ain't No Justice.”’ 


’ 


At the Ga 

At the London Pavilion. * There 

At the Paramount. 
Tue new March of Time includes a quick summary of ScTeey 
history which in fifteen minutes gives a better idea of cinem, 
changes (one cannot with confidence talk of advance) than 
Cochran’s rather ignorant and inefficient Flashbacks. Tyy 
the Continental cinema is excluded, but here we have selectey 
shots from a range of American pictures beginning with Th, 
Great Train Robbery (1903), and ending with All Quiet (1930), 
We see William S. Hart in The Fugitive as he detects a chey 
in a Mexican dive under the starry eyes of his bushy girl ; 
Theda Bara offers her plump importunate lips to a neryoy 
man with a little revolver in A Fool There Was ; Chaplin ang 
his dicky reel into fame in Tilly’s Punctured Romance: 
here’s Valentino in The Four Horsemen, his lustrous almong 
eyes and his legendary insolence; Mary Pickford, young, 
lovely, undated. How little has dated in many of thes 
pictures, except the dresses and the jerky movements! Th, 
battle scenes in The Birth of a Nation have never been gy. 
passed ; Garbo in Flesh and the Devil is far lovelier and mor 
expressive than the gaunt inhibited great actress of today, 
and from The Big Parade (1926) we have the advance of the 
American troops through the French wood, the camera wheel- 
ing and retreating before the bayonets and the anxious faces 
—one of the finest movements of the screen. 

We come heavily to earth in 1939 with Miss Gracie Fields 
new film—about a variety singer with an improvident father 
who saves Clydebank from ruin by forcing her way into the 
house of an old peer and presenting a petition from the 
workers ; at the end a large close-up of Miss Fields singing 
“Land of Hope and Glory” is transposed over the launching 
of a new liner by the Queen—values are confused: the liner 
is the background to the face. All Miss Fields’ pictures seem 
designed to show a sympathy for the working-class and an 
ability to appeal to the best circles: unemployment can always 
be wiped out by a sentimental song, industrial unrest is calmed 
by a Victorian ballad, and dividends are made safe for demo- 
cracy. This picture has the embarrassment of a charade 
where you don’t know the performers well. People shouldn't 
make fools of themselves before strangers. What is Mr. 
Sydney Howard doing in this household? 

Blind Alley has crept rather silently into the West End. 
Survive a sticky ten minutes and you have a thriller of quite 
unusual merit. A killer (Mr. Chester Morris) escapes from 
gaol, eliminates the warden and arrives with his girl and body- 
guard at the lakeside house of a university psychiatrist. He 
expects to be picked up by a motor-boat which doesn’t come: 
he is jittery, shoots down a young student of the professor's 
who shows fight, tries to sleep. Time passes—a gunman 
watches from the nursery window among the juvenile junk—- 
the killer tosses in nightmare. One bad dream has haunted 
him since childhood—a dream of rain dripping through a 
umbreila, bars all round ; two fingers of his gun hand at 
paralysed: he fears insanity. The professor, with the 
intention of destroying his motive power, offers to rid him 
of the dream. We watch the neurotic damned-to-violenc 
creature struggle against the analysis. Everything, of course, 
is simplified and speeded up, but that’s legitimate. There's 
nothing false about the analysis itself, and the camera & 
magnificently used to express the selected distorted facts d 
memory as it returns ; the lens is transformed to a child’s eye, 
seeing the hated father sitting far off at the bar-room table, 
swinging round to the group of police following across tht 
street to the scene of betrayal, the underside of a table, tht 
legs of policemen closing round, while blood drips through 4 
crack. This is the old Ufa touch. The analysis is completed, 
the police arrive, the killer hesitates, and is shot down. Tht 
end, like the beginning, falters, but that doesn’t harm the 
central situation and the superb acting of Mr. Chester Mortis, 
sweating, badgered, disintegrating. 

There Ain’t No Fustice is intended to be an English tough 
film, but somebody’s nerve failed—and the rather winsom 
personality of Mr. Jimmy Handley. The etceteras—settings 
bar rooms and coffee stalls—are admirable, but the whole pic 
ture breathes timidity and refinement. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 


The Promenade Concerts 


six HENRY Woop entered upon his forty-fifth season of 
promenade concerts last Saturday after the packed audience 
had performed their usual ceremony of acclamation, graded in 
4s nicely calculated a crescendo as a conductor could wish for, 
from a generous mf for the earlier arrivals in the orchestra 
through a rousing forte for Mr. Beard to a thunderous fff 

ssibile at the appearance of Sir Henry himself. With his 
ysual gusto and efficiency, and his usual punctuality—the first 
part of the programme ended precisely at the scheduled hour, 
allowance having been exactly made for the preliminary 
ceremonies—he conducted the usual miscellaneous pro- 

e. 

But was the programme so usual? Would not an earlier 
Promenader, say Mr. Nigel Clarke, returning after twenty-five 
years’ absence, have rubbed his eyes when he read the names 
in the programme—Elgar, represented by his most austere 
composition ; Rachmaninoff, Delius, Kodaly and Vivaldi? Our 
imaginary revenant was accustomed on a Saturday night, above 
ail on an opening night, to the “1812 Overture,” the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, and the Peer Gynt suite. 
What were these outlandish names doing here, and that difficult 
Meistersinger Overture at the wrong end of the programme? 
And, although one might point out that Delius’s Intermezzo 
was merely replacing Mascagni’s, that Haéry Fanos was only a 
different kind of picturesque suite, and Rachmaninoff’s 
Paganini Rhapsody a contemporary example of the virtuoso 
tradition, that, in fact, plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose, 
yet there is this difference, that the musical quality of most 
of the works in this programme is on a higher level than 
was usual on a popular night in the early days of the 
“Proms.” 

Not that, as a programme, this was a good programme. It 
lacked the ballast of a central work of some weight, and we 
were hustled from pillar to post, from Elgar’s aristocratic string- 
writing to Handel coarsely vulgarised, and from  Delius’s 
brooding melancholy to Kodaly’s rearing laughter. But Sir 
Henry Wood knows what goes. He knows that this audience 
will be stirred by the clatter, and so will not notice the musical 
ugliness of his alarums and excursions in “Sound an Alarm.” 
And let it be understood that the objection is not to the 
modernisation of Handel’s score—Handel himself would have 
sounded the alarm as vividly as possible with brass and 
drums—but to the thick and heavy texture of this version. 
He knows, too, that Vivaldi means nothing in particular to 
the Promenaders, but that the spectacle of four soloists fiddling 
away will fetch them. Is not Bach’s Concerto for four piano- 
fortes, which with bated breath I venture to pronounce one 
of his least inspired compositions, among the most popular 
works in these programmes? 

In effect, the Promenade Concerts are the apotheosis of the 
attitude towards music, as towards the other arts, of the plain 
Englishman whose aesthetic creed is contained in the old 
parrot-cry: I know nothing about music (or painting or 
poetry), but I know what I like. And it is Sir Henry Wood’s 
genius for divining what the plain man likes, or can be led to 
like, that has made the Proms what they are—the most 
successful concerts in the world—that is, if success 
may be measured by the standards of quantity and en- 
durance. 

It is no use criticising these concerts, then, by absolute 
standards. As examples of programme-making they are often 
deplorable, presenting either an indigestible mass of music of 
one kind or a badly mixed miscellany whose choice is dictated 
by a desire to put in something to suit all tastes. And, since 
the plan man does not care twopence for the niceties of 
performance, but does need to have the salient points under- 
lined if he is not to miss them, it is useless for the sophisti- 
cated listener to expect fine polish or to grumble that there is 
as abundant a use of italics and heavy type as on the front 
page of a popular newspaper. But if he will go to these con- 
certs in a spirit of humility, which will do no harm to his 
intellectual pride, and substitute a hearty appetite for a too 
nice taste, he will find as much profit and enjoyment as any 
ot the plain men in this vast anthology of the classics 
with its liberal admixture of contemporary works. And, after 
al, during the performance of some outrage upon Handel or 
Bach that is past bearing he can always slip out for alleviation 
in the bar. DyNELEY Hussey. 
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MAIDEN UND MADEL 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


FrUHER gab es nur eine Bezeichnung fiir die heranwachsende 
weibliche Jugend; man nannte sie Madchen. Heute ist das 
anders geworden. Die Bezeichnung Madchen gehort der 
zivilen Vergangenheit an. Was ein richtiges deutsches 
Madchen ist, wird heute eine Maid oder ein Madel genannt. 
Eine Maid ist ein Mitglied des Reichsarbeitsdienstes fiir die 
weibliche Jugend, der heute etwa vierzigtausend Madchen, 
pardon Maiden umfasst. Ein Madel ist die Angehérige der 
offiziellen Jugendorganisation “ Bund Deutscher Madel,” dem 
weiblichen Gegenstiick zur Hitlerjugend, in der die kiinftigen 
Herren der Schépfung, inzwischen Vierzehn-bis Achtzehn- 
jahrige, erzogen werden. 

In Deutschland gibt es einen leichten Fraueniiberschuss. 
Die Schulstatistik zeigt, dass von den siebeneinhalb Millionen 
Volksschillern zu Ostern 1938 rund 920.209 Schulkinder 
ent'assen wurden; von diesen waren 459.837 Jungen und 
460.372 Miadchen. Eine halbe Millionen Knaben oder 
Madchen zu beschaftigen, sie nitlerfroh oder hitlerstolz zu 
machen, dem nicht immer sehr nazibewussten Einrichtungen 
von Betrieb, Elternhaus, Kirche usw ein Gegengewicht zu geben, 
das ist schon eine bedeutende Aufgabe. Sie zu lésen, wird 
das Madchen zum Madel, die Jungfrau zur Maid umgeformt. 

In jedem Raum, wo heute Deutsche Jugend pflichtmassig 
oder zwangsmiassig zusammenkommt, hangt ein Bild des 
Fuhrers. Das ist Gesetz. Daneben gibt es auch anderen 
Wandschmuck, Bildnisse grosser Deutscher aus der Ver- 
gangenheit und grésserer aus der Gegenwart, Spriiche und der- 
gleichen mehr. Vielleicht ist auch der Schluss jenes Artikels 
als Wandspruch montiert, der unter dem Titel “ England 
verrat Europa” in der Zeitschrift “Volk und Reich” von 
Rudolf Fischer geschrieben wurde. Er heisst: “Hier steht 
dieser Kontinent voll Reserven, die von Deutschland nutzbar 
gemacht werden kénnten, Europa neue Kriafte zu verleihen. 
Dort steht England vor einem leeren Weltreich, das in Un- 
fruchtbarkeit verharrt und mit seinem ganzen Gewicht auf 
Europa lastet, ohne ihm zu helfen. Deutschland denkt fiir 
Europa. England handelt gegen Europa.” 

In diesem Zeichen wird heute Deutschlands Jugend zum 
germanischen Imperialismus erzogen. Sie werden fieberhaft 
geistig und kérperlich gedrillt. Von den 50.000 Studenten und 
Studentinnen wurden 99 per cent. im Erntedienst erfasst. Von 
den Arbeitsémtern wurden rund 200.000 Pflichtjahrmadchen 
untergebracht und kontrolliert. Der Reichsarbeitsminister hat 
in einem Erlass gegen Mehr-und Nachtarbeit der Frauen und 
Madchen angeordnet, dass die Arbeitszeit der Frauen nicht 
liber zehn Stunden’ ausgedehnt werden. diirfe. Im 
Land hinter dem Westwall, mit dem sich Deutschland von 
der Welt verschliesst, gibt es fiinfzig Maiden-Lager, von denen 
aus die Arbeitsmaiden tberall zwischen Aachen und Zwei- 
briicken eingreifen, wo Not am Mann ist und man sie in 
Kiicher, Kellern, Kinderstuben braucht. 

Fiir ihre Arbeit erhalten die Maiden und Madels reichen 
Lohn: sie diirfen Uniform tragen. Blaues Kleid und rotes 
Kopftuch, sie tragen die Farbe der Kornblume und des 
Mohns. Bei stiirmischen Wetter gibt es als Zulage eine graue 
Windjacke, grau wie das Ehrenkleid des Soldaten oder wie 
das Elend. Die Arbeitsmaiden des weiblichen Arbeitsdienstes 
sind in Lagern zu je fiinfzig Maiden zusammengefasst, die 
Schlafraume enthalten je zwélf Betteh. Die Arbeitszeit soll fiir 
die Maiden nur sieben Stunden wahren. Sie verlassen am 
Morgen das Lager, arbeiten beim Bauern, haben dort auch ihr 
Mittagsbrot und kehren abends wieder ins Lager zuriick. So 
wirken sie, Abiturientinnen, Schneiderinnen, Stenotypistinnen, 
Verkauferinnen, Landjahrsmaédchen und Arbeitsmaid mit am 
sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit. 

Da haben es die Madel in den Jungmadelfitihrerschulen 
besser. Sie haben zwélf Tage Urlaub, diirfen Blumen pressen, 
Scherenschnitte schneiden, malen, photographieren, Tagebuch 
schreiben. Aber am gliicklichsten waren wohl die Madchen, 
Maiden oder Madel, die in der “ Nacht der Amazonen” in- 
Nymphenburg mittun durften: “Nackte Amazonen mit 
goldenem Helm und Speer ritten ein. Venus, Diana and die 
Amazonenk6énigin wurden in allegorischen Haltungen, teils 
mit goldbronzierten Leib, teils ohne jede Hiille, auch ohne die 
Farbe, auf strahlenden Prunkwagen vorbeigefahren.” 

Junge, Junge, pflegt der Berliner zu sagen, wenn er erstaunt 
ist. In diesem Falle muss er wohl sagen: Miadel, Madel! 


5] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A COUNTRYMAN who had just journeyed across a section of 
the East Midlands plain gave me a grim description of the 
laid crops and the discoloration of the straw. I went a walk 
that same afternoon to look at neighbouring crops. They 
were delightful to see. One field of wheat was the perfect 
colour and, though heavy in ear, quit? upright, except in one 
patch where some holiday-makers had decided to hold their 
picnic. The only other effective enemy to the crop was the 
sparrow. These greedy birds rose in clouds numerous as 
gnats over the river from the edges of the field. They will 
have reduced the yield by the hundredweight. Such a con- 
trast as this between the shires of Huntingdon and Hertford 
is, I think, common to England, indeed to Britain. Where 
the straws have stood up to wind and rain an excellent 
harvest is still possible ; and the laid crops will be salved, 
if not saved, by a period of light and warmth. Almost all 
vegetable crops on farms or market gardens have as effectively 
resisted the downpour as the loaded orchards. 


The Lure of Cox’s 


Birds, to my thinking, are the most delightful creatures to 
watch and study, and should be most rigorously protected ; 
but it has to be confessed that they may also be a good deal 
less than “ half-angel.” For example, there stands in a charm- 
ing garden a large Cox’s apple-tree loaded this year with 
fruit. Each morning a large number of apples are found on 
the ground with deep wounds inflicted, it is plausibly believed, 
by the beaks of starlings. I had a good-sized tree of Blen- 
heims (which, after Cox’s and its parent, are as sweet as 
any apple), where moorhen used to perch and _ destroy 
quantities of this unlikely food. One expects cherries to 
vanish, and one cages or nets raspberries and strawberries ; 
but apples used to be more or less immune. The savour of 
Cox’s Orange seems to be so delectable that it has converted 
both birds and mammals to an apple dietary. Rats will run 
heediess over less succulent fruit to gnaw the Cox’s laid in 
the back rows of a store-house. Even a robin has been known 
to eat these apples, and these only. Some say that even 
insects, especially ants, enjoy Cox’s above other fruit if they 
cannot find pears. In this regard, I once had an enormous 
pear-tree, up which ants used to climb in quantity to the 
topmost and most extensive branches in order to gnaw at 
the fruit, always choosing a spot close to the stalk. These 
insects are as fond of pears as wasps of plums or jam. 


Ant-Eaters 

The ants themselves are not safe from those animals that 
enjoy formic acid as a food. During the last few weeks the 
lawn of a small country house has been frequented daily by 
a young green woodpecker and a young wry-neck which both 
come there, as is probable, to feed on the ants. The neigh- 
bourhood, though not at all remarkable for its population of 
birds, is a favourite with those comparative rarities, the wry- 
neck or Cuckoo’s Mate and the hawfinch. The wry-neck 
has built, or attempted to build, in two nesting-boxes in the 
vicinity, and the hawfinches, attracted in the first place by 
the large amount of seed on the many hornbeams, have been 
known to decimate the peas in some gardens. They work 
there only less destructively than the jays. 


The Electric Fence 

A number of inquiries have reached me—from Canada as 
well as Britain—about the electric fence that is now becoming 
popular, for the good reason that it is cheap and efficient. 
A single wire suffices to keep stock in, and it may be 
added to keep trespassers out. The device was first tried 
on the Continent, and when, after some years, an English 
firm began to manufacture the apparatus, it waited six months 
for its first order. Now two firms, at any rate, specialise in 
this fence and have found a good many clients. A very 
brief training teaches any stock that it is unwise to approach 
this uncomfortable wire too closely. A five-volt battery is 
sufficient. 


A Standard Compost 
The research work, practical and scientific, into the making 
fertiliser 
No garden 


seems at last to have 
need be short of 


of a cheap and universal 


reached a standard success. 


manure, manufactured on the spot. A notable advance, which 
had a popular success, was made at Rothamsted dy 
the War. It was discovered, thanks in part to Lord Iveagh’s 
co-operation, that straw and other vegetable refuse Could be 
broken down into a material resembling (even in appear. 
ance) farmyard manure, by aid of a composite chemical now 
widely known as Adco. Probably this is still the best formula, 
but good results can be achieved by the use of calcium 
cyanamide. Almost all the manure that any garden requires 
can be produced by the digging of a shallow pit, into which 
is put all the vegetable refuse, even if it be as woody as roy. 
cuttings. When this is some five or six inches deep in stuf 
two ounces of the chemical powder sprinkled over every 
square yard will reduce the whole t» an excellent fertilise 
The County Gentlemen’s Association (Letchworth, Herts) hys 
described and endorsed the process. 


Indian Pioneers 


The method is not very different from what is known x 
the Indore system, which has been practised in India and 
other parts of the East for centuries ; but in this no chemical 
is used, and it is common to fill the pits with alternate layers 
of farmyard manure and vegetable refuse. The owner of a 
beautiful market-garden farm in South Lincolnshire, the 
headquarters of vegetable culture, fertilises the whole of his 
farm by this method. The newer metho! is perhaps no better 
in results, perhaps it is inferior, but it is very simple and 
very cheap, and farmyard manure is often very difficult to 
obtain. The depth and area of the pit or pits depend onl 
on the supply of stuff. A number of superimposed layers js 
desirable in both systems. 


Lock and Keys 


In a treasure-hunt recently enjoyed by a number of W] 
members a dozen botanical specimens had to be collected. The 
one that stumped most of the competitors was “ hornbeam 
seed.” They all knew the tree and the queer pattern of its 
seeds, but knew it only by the name of lock and keys. 
Perhaps much the same nominal ignorance would have been 
seen in Canada (where the Women’s Institutes come from 
if a flower of Rosebay willow-herb had been demanded. The 
women would all have known it as fire-weed, the plant that 
is the first to flower after a forest fire. It would be as 
well if the old country names were collected and _ indeed 
brought back to use. Gardeners might begin the revival 
How very much better a word, and how much easier to 
remember, is columbine than aquilegia, and snapdragon than 
that favourite word in spelling-bees, antirrhinum! Fire 
thorn is a word with a good history, and is much mor 
agreeable than pyracanthus. Among animals no species had 
more queer country names than the mole, but it is not unl 
natural or deeply regrettable that the monosyllable, which has 
at least as long a history, should progressively conquef 
mouldiewarp and nymphie ; but nymphiedump is a glorious 
name for a molehill nevertheless. 


In the Garden 
A writer on shrubs (in The Times) has said that the queen 
of the autumn-flowering species is the Euchryphia, which 
he associated with a late flowering species of the Deutzia. To 
my eyes, the common bush Hypericum, or St. John’s Wort, s 
a: queenly as any. The several varieties share its chiel 
virtues: they become stout bushes and blossom very freely, and 
the large golden flowers suggest mid-summer. Among yellow 
flowers of the season, the delicate, but less splendid, broom 
Aetnensis is worth its place in any garden at this season. I 
have a fondness for the golden or fulvous Cassinia, though it 
is more curious than beautiful. The little discs of white 
flowers have nearly as honey-like a smell as the Buddleia, and 
it is much more pervasive. You ere aware of it anywhere 1 
its vicinity. The yellow-brown leaves almost suggest a heath. 
A precious tree that flowers later than these is Prunus 
Subhirtella Autumnalis. If it can be given a dark background 
it is incomparable among the late-autumnal group. It 1s 4 
mark of this autumn that even the sing!e briars, including the 
Scotch and sweet briar, are enjoying a second bloom. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Six.—I read with interest Mr. Lias’s evidence, in last week’s 
Spectator, that British prestige stands lower today in the 
Balkans than it has ever done. It confirms the remarkable 
article in your issue of July 28th over the signature of 
“Viator.” That article was the first thing I read when I 
arrived at Hull on July 31st from a month’s tour in Latvia 
and Estonia ; I found it reproduced in full in the Yorkshire 
Post. I had been cut off from The Spectator itself for 
several weeks. But I felt that the Yorkshire Post was fully 
justified in giving such publicity to the article, because 
it coincided so largely with our own impressions, derived 
from conversations with business and professional people, 
who in those countries mostly speak either German or 
English. 

The Baltic peoples look with suspicion on both the Germans 
and the Russians. They only achieved their independence 
by getting rid of both their oppressors. Last year I found 
that they definitely feared the Germans more than the 
Russians. This year the way in which the negotiations with 
Russia were handled had called out the latent fear of that 
country. It should not have been difficult (one would have 
thought) to forestall this alarm if from the first the British 
Government had taken them into its confidence. What they 
feared was being used as pawns by Great Powers making 
arrangements over their heads. 


At bottom this state of affairs was due to the suspicion that 
the British Government is not attempting to create a Peace 
Front to uphold international order and to protect the weak, 
but merely playing power-politics in defence of “ British 
interests.” ‘The events of last year have produced a deep- 
seated distrust among all these smaller peoples who formerly 
were strong supporters of the League of Nations. Now they 
are all for neutrality, even though they admit that it is a 
gesture of despair. 

The argument that was used time and again was as follows: 
How is it possible that a Government whose policy of 
“appeasement” resulted in the complete destruction of the 
friendly State of Czecho-Slovakia, is still in power? How 
can we believe that they are sincere i1 their sudden adoption 
of a policy of resistance when they steadily refuse the co-opera- 
tion of men like Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, who have always 
warned them against Hitler’s real designs? The testimony of 
a particularly able business man who had been through all 
these lands was significant. In Poland, he said, he was 
astonished to find how eager they were for war, because only 
a war, and one that came quickly, could deliver them from 
the fate of Czecho-Slovakia, which they believed the forces of 
“appeasement ” were preparing for them. A Warsaw paper 
spoke of the fog of “appeasement” which still hung about 
the Thames. 

What makes all this so pathetic is the strong desire in all 
these countries for closer connexions with England. English 
is now the first language in the schools of Latvia and Estonia. 
But what help, they asked, is England prepared to give us 
either in its diplomacy or in its trade policy? Propaganda 
visits of German naval units to Riga and Tallinn during our 
visit served to bring out the dislike of the Letts and Estonians 
for German mentality and ambitions. But in each land there 
is a German minority longing to return to its old sovereignty, 
and Hitler’s successive victories make it confident that he 
will repeat them. When the Germans pour scorn on the 
genuineness of the Peace Front, our friends begin to wonder 
whether they, too, are not to be numbered among those little 
countries far away, about whom Mr. Chamberlain knows 
nothing. If the would-be friends of order and peace are doubt- 
ful, the outspoken advocates of violence are comforted by the 
general atmosphere of distrust which the failure of the British 
Government to give a clear lead based on broad principles 
has created. Here lies Europe’s danger.—Yours faithfully, 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tut SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In your issue of July 28th you were kind enough to 
publish a communication from me. This was written before 
the development of the British-Japanese negotiations, the 
“ affaire Wohltat-Hudson,” and the speeches in and out of 
Parliament at the date of rising of the House of Commons. 
I have just returned from a several weeks’ business trip in 
Northern Europe (where I was when the above events took 
place), and would like to give a few impressions. 

In the first piace, the Northern European countries have an 
admirably sane and balanced outlook—neither prejudiced by 
preconceived theories, nor clouded by vague generalities. They 
realise that they have to adopt a cautious attitude towards their 
powerful neighbours, but they equally clearly understand that 
their survival depends on the ultimate victory of law and 
order and non-totalitarian principles. It is to victory, there- 
fore, that they look, and any suspicion of a compromise 
which, in effect, means reward of aggression or strengthening 
of the warlike systems fills them with alarm, because they are 
convinced that it only postpones and does not avoid an 
ultimate assault on the liberties of the still free world. 

They quite soberly appreciate the difficulties which the 
democratic Great Powers have—e.g., in the Far East—but 
they ruthlessly analyse the causes anc’ possible consequences, 
and are emphatic that the wrong reasons should not be 
advanced for this or that seeming surrender or tactical move. 
Thus, they point out that to justify Munich because it avoided 
a war is wrong: you can always avoid a war for the time 
being, provided a victim is available. If that is the true 
reason, then the anti-aggression front is meaningless ; if it is 
not, then why deceive oneself and others? 


Or again, if, for instance, the “loss of face” in the Far East 
is a tactical move, and the aim is, u!timately, to inflict a much 
greater “loss of face” on the other side, whose methods and 
ideas are condemned—then well and good; but let us our- 
selves clearly understand that the issue is not to avoid a 
decision, but to postpone it until it cari be settled definitely in 
our favour. 

Finally, in the politico-economic field, they are beginning to 
be convinced that the democracies are winning the war, and 
that the totalitarian Powers will suffer the consequences of their 
policies. This they desire earnestly, because they realise that 
a clear demonstration to the world that totalitarian theories 
spell defeat will be the strongest factor for peace and economic 
progress. The reasons for this optimistic view are not only 
the obvious military progress of the democracies, but also that 
in quality, deliveries and price in the trade field Germany is 
losing ground to Great Britain. Therefore, they cannot under- 
stand why, with victory coming within our grasp, we should 
entertain any ideas of compromise or be willing to initiate 
any “settlement ” schemes. 

The main lesson, I feel, which one learns is that in these 
countries the defeat of the totalitarian principles is regarded as 
the main issue today, based on the conviction that only on this 
condition will the smaller nations be able to live, and that, 
inasmuch as nothing succeeds Jike success, a clear defeat of 
the totalitarian principles will not only rally many new forces 
to the freer nations, but will show the other side to be much 
weaker in morale—as well as in material resources—than it is 
wont to be credited with.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


WHICH IS THE PEACE PARTY ? 


S1r,—Mr. Reid finds it difficult to understand why, at this 
moment, I should accuse the Labour leaders of “ war-monger- 
ing,” and says that, had I taken up this attitude earlier, it 
would have been more intelligible. May I say, in reply, that I 
took up this attitude in a letter to the Daily Herald published 
on September 27th, 1938—that is, in the middle of the crisis— 
and that I have advocated it consistently in speeches and 
writings ever since? 





On that occasion I urged that the one hope of peace lay in 
the Labour Party becoming once more the Peace Party and 
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considering German claims on the basis of their inherent 
justice. Since then—as the party policy became more and 
more “ Arm at full speed for a war against Fascism” and the 
speeches of the Labour leaders became increasingly bellicose, 
unconstructive and misleading—it has been impossible for 
many of us who care for peace and international justice to 
escape the dilemma that it was Mr Chamberlain and not 
Transport House who was genuinely anxious for peace. 

You, Sir, in your editorial, called attention to Sir Arthur 
Salter’s suggestions for a settlement, which include a recog- 
nition of Germany’s right to economic expansion by legitimate 
means in regions that form her natural markets, her right to 
be a partner in the administration of colonies, and her right to 
expect neutrality from the “ Peace Front” if she is the object 
of aggression (as she would be if Poland attacked her). You 
commented, rightly, that some of these proposals would almost 
certainly not be acceptable even to those who approve of some 
form of statement being issued. My point is that none of 
them would be acceptable to the official Labour Party, whose 
leaders are concerned not to give justice to Germany but to 
provoke a crisis—either by external war or by internal revolu- 
tion—which will result in the overthrow of the present German 
régime. 

That, and that alone, is the explanation of their enthusiasm 
for the Russian Alliance, and when they blame Mr. Chamber- 
lain for having adopted the policy reluctantly and for con- 
cluding it with every possible safeguard, they are surely paying 
him the highest compliment that any statesman could wish. 
For he, surely, sees the danger of splitting Europe into two 
armed camps and allowing ideological prejudices to usurp the 
place of rational diplomacy. 

May I, in conclusion, offer this line of thought to Mr. Reid 
and those who may be in agreement with him in the Labour 
ranks? It will be, I think, agreed by everybody that the fons 
et origo of our present danger was the settlement arrived at in 
1919 on the assumption that Germany must accept the ruling 
of her enemies as to what she might or might not do or claim. 
In order to force her to abide by our decision (which no one 
then or now could, impartially, consider just) we confronted 
her with overwhelming force. As long as we had this 
superiority we paid no attention whatever to her requests for 
justice. Now she has armed and, as an equal capable of en- 
forcing her rights, demands it. And what is our answer? To 
restore the status quo of 1919 by trying once more to bring 
into play against her another overwhelming military force so 
that “she will not dare to fight,” but must again accept meekly 
our decision as to what her “just” claims are and what she 
may or may not be allowed to do. 

That is the Labour policy which seems to be, apart from 
its wickedness, the policy of bedlam. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, by “appeasement ” 
has tried to treat Germany as an equal and to bring peace by 
negotiation. A Four Power Pact between the Western Powers 
means, reduced to its simplest terms, a just negotiation and a 
probable peace. The “Peace Front and Russian Alliance ” 
means a threat of superior force and an almost certain war. 

The Labour leaders fear that Mr. Chamberlain may try to 
fall back to the Four Power Pact policy. Let us hope that, in 
this case at least, they are right.—I am, &c., 

London, S.W. 1. HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


S1r,—In your last issue the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion Against Unemployment, which would not be a bad title 
for the House of Commons itself in these days, defines the 
hard core of unemployment as the unemployables and those 
who stubbornly refuse to work. These he advocates should 
be pensioned off on adequate pensions—the italics are his, not 
my own. 

Why people who have to work hard for their living 
should be called upon to provide money for the benefit of those 
who stubbornly refuse to work he does not explain. St. Paul 


considered, no doubt very mistakenly from Mr. Millman’s 
point of view, that if a man would not work neither should he 
eat. Adequate pensions for parasites are apparently more con- 
sonant with modern ideas than the dictum of the apostle. 
Nevertheless, liberty to idle by choice at the public expense 
does not seem as yet to be a principle accepted in practice 
The totalitarian States, no matter what 


outside these islands. 
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may be the complexion of their various ideologies, seem 1 
have found effective measures for dealing with the sluggard 
who is one by choice and not by necessity. So, if laziness b. 
a vice, as it has always been hitherto regarded, and that not by 
Christian people only, why should this vice be fostered ang 
encouraged? One reason which provides the much criticise 
capitalistic system with an element of permanency which wil] 
be very difficult to destroy is that it does put a premium upon 
industry and efficiency, so that, while the possession of these 
virtues may not always ensure a due reward, the absence of 
them will certainly bring want and failure in life. 

Even in the freest of democratic States there must be some 
penalty for those who stubbornly refuse to work so long as 
they have any option in the matter. What right have these to 
live at the expense of others when farmers are at their wits’ 
end through lack of labour at a wage they can afford to give 
and thousands of homes are crying out for domestic help which 
young unemployed women are refusing to supply? 

Canada is fast becoming a home for races of Europe which 
will have little sympathy for British traditions. Australia 
refuses to increase her population. The development of other 
parts of the Empire is being held up through the cessation of 
emigration from the Motherland, whose wilful idlers it is now 
proposed permanently to subsidise. At the same time our 
home population is steadily declining mainly because the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the present high standard of living is 
being accentuated not only by unproductive expenditure on 
armaments but also by that on’ unemployment where most 
people will agree with Mr. Millman that the hard core of it to 
which he refers ought to be tackled and broken up. Where 
one disagrees with him is in supposing that pensions for the 
work-shy at an early age would be likely to achieve this object. 
Even the Romans in their most decadent period of bread and 
circuses did not quite descend to this level_—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILey. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


GERMANS IN SHANGHAI 


Sir,—An aspect of the refugee problem which is scarcely 
realised in England is the influx of German refugees into 
Shanghai. By reason of the present war in China, Shanghai 
is almost the sole place in the world where no visas and 
no permits are required, no funds have to be deposited, and 
no quota has to be kept to. It is a free city in contrast to the 
concentration camp, but it is not a city to a new life, it is a 
city to death, just as was the concentration camp. Now there 
is no exaggeration in that description. Death faces thousands 
of refugees in Shanghai ; there is no work for them, scarcely 
any money to feed them, the spectre of an empty future ahead, 
and a sub-tropical climate and tropical diseases to prey on 
them. 

During one’ week, the last week of June, nearly 2,000 
refugees from Germany arrived in Shanghai. That was 4 
record, but at least another 10,000 are expected before the end 
of the year, bringing the total to some 25,000. Now Shanghai 
also has some 23,000 Russian refugees, who have come steadily 
over 22 years, since 1917. Of these, thousands still live on 
the verge of starvation, though they came in a period of 
expanding activity, and many found good employment. But 
the Shanghai of today is another city, a third destroyed, isolated 
by war from the interior of China, forced to live to itself. 
Industry is uncertain, restrictions of all sorts exist, and the 
future is too vague to make any new enterprise of any size 
at all possible. It still supports some 80,000 Chinese refugees 
in big camps, and into this city come 25,000 more refugees, 
all poor, all wanting work. They speak only their native 
tongue, and need considerable adapting to life in Shanghai. 
Very many are tradesmen and artisans, who cannot try 1 
compete with the Chinese workers. 

It is probable that of the present German refugee popula- 
tion of 15,000, some few hundreds have been absorbed, and 
can support themselves. Possibly a further one or two hundred 
have been granted loans by the Shanghai Relief Committee 
to enable them to set up in business—such are doctors, ac- 
countants, shopkeepers, tailors—and some of these are already 
being able to begin repaying the loans. The rest, some 9 
per cent. or over, exist on charity. A ration has been worked 
out, and the cost of feeding comes to roughly 2d. a day— 
monotonous diet, but sufficient to sustain life—based on 
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Chinese foods. They live mainly in evacuated buildings, that 
js, buildings damaged and untenanted since the war hit 
Shanghai, and patched up by the refugees themselves. There 
js no money for boots or clothing. Medical attention is given 
py refugee doctors and nurses. 

“There is no future for them in Shanghai. When the war is 
over, some more may be absorbed, but in view of the Russian 
refugee experience, not many can hope for better luck. There 
has been some talk of settlement in West China, but that is 
scarcely possible except for a few. The only real solution 
is emigration to other countries. Shanghai is thus being 
thought of as a stopping place, not a permanent home. But 
so little can be done, as the impulse elsewhere is to assist those 
still in Germany, not those who have already gone abroad. 

Shanghai is a heartrending city nowadays, but the European 
refugee is its most unhappy problem. In England this sum- 
mer I have been much impressed by the fine work done, and 
the individual attention given by the various relief organisations 
inthis country. But to compare the problem of 40,000 refugees 
admitted to England’s resources, and the 25,000 coming to a 
war-devastated city, only shows how terrifying a problem faces 
Shanghai.—Yours faithfully, S. O. GREGORY. 

8 Homer Field, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


HISTORY FOR GERMAN YOUTH 


$in—I have lately come across a German history primer, 
published last year, some notes on which may interest your 
readers. The author, Herr Walther Gehl, entitles his book 
German History in Headlines (Deutsche Geschichte in 
Stichworten, Breslau, 1938), which means that the short para- 
graphs into which it is divided are each of them headed by a 
title or caption, the wording of the paragraph itself being 
abbreviated down to the limits of intelligibility. The book is 
for the teacher, rather than the pupil, and gives him scarcely 
more than the bare facts on which he is to expatiate. Into some 
200 pages the whole course of German—or, rather, Germanic 
—history is compressed, from “Heidelberg Man” to 1938. 
Allowing for the purpose with which it is compiled, the author 
has produced a very competent piece of work ; the Nazi Press 
has acclaimed it, and it has been accepted into the official list 
of approved school-books. That such a manual must see 
history from the orthodox “racial” standpoint is inevitable, 
and, indeed, from the start all that allows of it (and not a 
litle that does not) is Germanised and envisaged from a per- 
sistently “ nordic ” angle. Unfamiliar German forms of names 
—Wirten for Verdun, Beulen for Bouillon, Nanzig for Nancy, 
Naugart for Novgorod, Kortryk for Courtrai—are, in the 
circumstances, to be expected; but “ Bonn” for Cromagnon, 
“Brinn” for Aurignac, are merely confusing. 

The “ nordic ” mania obtrudes itself at every turn. Prehistoric 
nordic domination emerges in the leading Indogermanic races 
—the Romans, for instance, are but a nordic peasant folk. Even 
the Berbers can boast a strongly nordic (Vandal) strain. Nordic 
hordes dominate the Russian Slavs; Normans (“ North 
Germans”) refresh the nordic blood of England; nordic 
adventurers reach America, while, in the Crusades, nordic 
blood is shed to subserve papal ambitions. We are reminded 
that North America was colonised by nordic (this time, 
English) settlers. We learn that the Hugenots were pre- 
dominantly nordic, Shakespeare the greatest nordic dramatist. 
The French Revolution shows us a nordic aristocracy at the 
mercy of a non-nordic rabble. In the nineteenth century 
emigration robs Germany of precious nordic blood, to the 
advantage of foreign peoples—“ America, the common grave of 
Germanism ”—while at home the gradual infiltration of the 
Slav weakens the nordic fibre of the working class. 

What Germans claim to have done in the world those 
taught history from Herr Gehl’s book will not be allowed 
to forget. From Caesar to Bliicher German troops are natur- 
ally to the fore ; the German part in the defeat of the Huns 
and of the Mongols, the decisive German element in Justinian’s 
armies, and, in modern times, when Germans beat the French 
at Blenheim (Eugene’s battle, Marlborough not named), take 
Gibraltar for the English, and play a leading part in the 
conquests of Canada and India—Swiss, indeed, in the latter 
case, but Swiss, Dutch and Flemings count throughout the 
book as merely separatist Germans—while American inde- 
Pendence was won mainly through the prowess of the German 
colonists. Even in the last War countless Germans fought in 
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the American army, while in the American Civil War 48 
Germans had been among the Federalist generals. 

As befits a primer sanctioned by the present government, 
Jew and Freemason are ubiquitous, from the day when the 
first Jewish trader showed himself in the Romanised Rhine- 
land, and when, ages later, Freemasons took a hand in 
eighteenth-century politics. Germany’s aspirations after unity, 
her prospects of economic prosperity, and of maintaining race 
purity, have, throughout the ages, been thwarted, either by the 
agency of Jews and Freemasons, or of Liberals and Catholics, 
none of whom sympathised with the German ideal of an all- 
embracing Reich, founded on “blood and soil.” The fatal 
effects of Freemasonry are to be traced in the policies of 
Haugwitz and of Hardenberg, in our own day of Bethman- 
Hollweg, Stresemann, and Max of Baden, not to speak of 
leading “masons” among the enemy: Edward VII, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lloyd George, Wilson, Poincaré, Clémenceau, 
Briand. Jews such as Frederick the Great’s Ephraim, the 
Rothschilds (“invisible rulers cf Europe”), Gambetta, 
Disraeli, Kurt Eisner, Rathenau and their malign influence 
upon German history are not overlooked. On the other hand, 
bold claims are made to Teutonic ancestry: Copernicus, 
Amerigo (Ermanrich) Vespucci, Calvin, Charles XII (a 
Wittelsbach), Abraham Lincoln (Linkhorn), Roosevelt, 
Hoover, President Kruger. Others, again, not at present in 
popular favour, must content themselves with anonymity ; St. 
Adalbert of Prague, whose shrine a German emperor had 
the bad taste to visit ; John Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna ; 
Ressel, the Austrian inventor of the screw propeller (since the 
Peace of 1815 Austria can no longer be reckoned a German 
State, the policy of “ Habsburg” being thenceforth selfish and 
unnational), the chemist Haber, to whom Germany owed so 
much in the last War. 

Neither for antidemocratic or antisemitic eloquence, nor for 
National-Socialist propaganda is there much room in a primer 
such as this, but now and then a little of the latter is intro- 
duced. We learn, for instance, that the Fiihrer, dependent as 
he is upon the people’s confidence, is no dictator—recent 
election figures are solemnly displayed ; that German leadership 
rests upon the moral strength of the Leader’s personality ; 
that the Nazi conception of the State is based upon folk and 
race, and on respect for others; it involves no Germanising 
aims. To Hitler himself there are two or three, as it were, 
prophetic references, when his otherwise eminently insignifi- 
cant birthplace, Braunau, is dragged into the chronicle. An 
admirable feature of the book is the series of 60 maps, in the 
style of those with which Mr. Horobin has familiarised us, 
illustrating every aspect of German, or “nordic,” history. 
No. 19, should it catch an English reader’s eye, might 
momentarily surprise him, for it shows this country as a fief 
of the German empire—as, in fact, it was, for a short time, 
under Richard I. 

That should suffice to give an idea of national history, as 
taught today to Hitler youth. I have not attempted to check 
all the statements here quoted; I give them as they stand 
in Herr Gehl’s significant book.—Yours truly, 

19 Bathwick Hill, Bath. W. E. Crum. 


WHAT COLLECTIVE SECURITY MEANS 


S1r,—It surprises me that Sir Norman Angell should not see 
the difference between the “ collective security” proposed by 
the founders of the League of Nations and the grouping of 
the nations into which we have now relapsed—between, that 
is to say, a combination of all or an overwhelming majority of 
the Powers for the restraint of aggression by peaceful pressure, 
and the competition of “ Axis ” and “ Peace-front ” keeping an 
uneasy peace by mutual fear. 

I think I speak from knowledge when I say that the dis- 
tinction between the two things was one of the leading ideas 
in the minds of those who did the preparatory work for the 
drafting of the League Constitution. Beyond doubt, they 
regarded the two things as antithetical and hoped that the 
new order which they were inaugurating would supersede the 
old order of competing alliances. M. Herriot is assuredly 
right when he says that the division of the nations into two 
opposing camps was “the consummation which the League 
of Nations was designed to avoid.” (Article in Sunday Times, 
Auzust 13th.> 
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Axis and Peace-front could no doubt realise the original 
idea by amalgamating or co-operating to keep the peace, but 
the fact which we have to deal with at present is that they are 
opposing and not co-operating with one another. To speak 
or think of this state of affairs or of one of the groups as 
“collective security” would be a dangerous form of self- 
deception. 

When Sir Norman Angell speaks of “we” he means, I 
suppose, Great Britain. If so, what he has in mind is not 
col'ective action, but British action. He appears to assume 
that, regardless of what others might do, we were under an 
obligation to perform all the duties which the founders of the 
League meant to be discharged by all, or a great majority of, 
the nations. He gives plausibility to this idea by a highly 
simplified summary of recent history, which makes me feel 
thankful that he was not in a position to test it by experiment. 
Discussion about that is beyond the scope of a letter to The 
Spectator, but I believe Sir John Fischer Williams was right 
when he said that the doctrine which imputes this individual 
responsibility to members of the League would have made 
the League a death-trap for an honest member. 


I do not need Sir Norman Angell’s parables to convince me 
that it is desirable to resist aggressors But I do think it 
important to make sure, so far as we reasonably can, that our 
resistance will be successful resistance. That part of the 
problem is not to be solved by words and phrases. 

In speaking of the present phase as temporary, I was, of 
course, making no such suggestion as Sir Norman attributes 
to me ; I was merely expressing a hope that a better form of 
security would eventually be found.—Yours, J. A. SPENDER. 

Warren End, Farnborough, Kent. 
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RAILWAYS IN BLACK-OUTS 


S1r,—Your editorial note “ Playing at Black-outs ” reminds me 
of an experience during the early autumn of 1916. An air-raid 
was expected late one evening whilst I was in my Surrey home 
on sick-leave. As an important railway line passed through 
the locality all lights in the houses were extinguished or suit- 
ably muffied. Near midnight and whilst the unforgettable 
noise of Zeppelin engines was heard overhead, a late train 
passed, and I was horrified to see the fire-box open and a great 
pulsing glare in the steam from the engine. Within not more 
than 20 seconds there was a bluish flash and a terrific ex- 
plosion. Another bomb was immediately dropped, but appa- 
rently the raider was after larger fish and the Zepp went away. 
Fortunately, no lives were lost, as the residences were few and 
far between, but a good deal of material damage was done. 

There can be not the slightest doubt that had any deaths 
ensued the driver and fireman of the train would have been 
guilty of manslaughter as a result of their carelessness. Even 
so, the subsequent movements of the raider or raiders showe 
that the railway line was afterwards followed to the suburbs of 
London, where, as I saw for myself the following day, though 
the general public knew little of the matter, a great deal of 
devastation was caused. 

In The Times of August 12th we are told that many of the 
railway termini were clearly marked during the black-out, but 
good excuse is pleaded for the companies “ who had promised 
co-operation only to an extent which would not interfere with 
essential services.” It would seem that Herr Hitler’s ideas of 
essential services are somewhat different from our own. In the 
same issue of the same paper there is a report of police-court 
proceedings as a result of which a citizen was heavily fined for 
breaking a neon sign in the West End as a protest against its 
being alight during the black-out. One cannot help wondering 
whether a Nazi follower acting in a similar manner during a 
black-out in Berlin—supposing anyone had the temerity to leave 
a sign flashing—would have received the same measure of 
punishment. 

It is said there is a dearth of A.R.P. personnel in some large 
towns, and can this be wondered at? Citizens having actual 
experience of what an intensive bombardment from the ground 
or the air can be like will not feel much inclined to do more 
than their best to safeguard their own families so long as there 
is, in your own words, “a subservience to money-making 
interests, which shows democracy at its worst.”—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, W. H. R. BLackiNG. 
21 The Close, Salisbury. 
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SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY PRINCIPALS 


Sir,—Your dramatic critic, Mr. Alan Dent, criticising My 
James Bridie’s What Say They? remarks of Scotland that itis 
“a country where University principals are invariably Nearer 
eighty than twenty-five.” It is, in almost every respect, an 
advantage, in my belief, to be “nearer eighty than twen 3 
five,” an opinion, I gather, with which Mr. Dent would dis. 
agree ; but, leaving that point aside, let us examine the facts: 
a habit which Mr. Dent’s generation, being addicted » 
emotional orgasms, has not yet acquired. 

Sir Thomas Holland, the Principal of Edinburgh, was 
appointed in 1929: his age was then 61; and he Certainly 
was “nearer eighty than twenty-five,” though few will 
think any the worse of him for that. Sir James Irvine 
was 44 when, in 1921, he was appointed Principal of 
St. Andrews, an age which is_ considerably nearer 25 
than 80. Time, it is true, has reduced the octogenarial 
discrepancy: Sir James is now 62, and much “nearer 
than 25,” but there was a time! Sir Hector Hetherington 
was appointed Principal of Glasgow in 1936, when he was 
48. He is now §1, and still nearer to 25 than 80. Professor 
W. H. Fyfe became Principal of Aberdeen in 1936 at the 
age of 58; he is now 61, and has, alas, incurred Mr. Dent’s 
disapproval by being “nearer 80 than 25” during the whole 
period of his principalship. Sir Hector Hetherington’s prede- 
cessor at Glasgow, Sir Robert Rait, was 55 when he was 
appointed Principal. The Very Rev. Sir George Adam 
Smith, who preceded Professor Hamilton Fyfe at Aberdeen, 
became Principal there at the age of 53. I have no information 
regarding the predecessors of Sir Jamcs Irvine and Sir Thomas 
Holland, but I think I have written enough to show that Mr. 
Dent’s statement is a little wide of the mark. One ought not, 
perhaps, to take serious notice of a remark that is thrown 
off without much thought, but these are times, Sir, when 
the fashionable sludge about “ youth” is responsible for much 
incompetence and confusion of mind. We are all getting 
ready to revive the drivel about old men making wars, and 
sending young men to fight in them, when the fact is that old 
men are doing their damndest to prevent young men from 
setting all the nations of the earth at each other’s throats. It 
is, I think, incontestable that the greater part of the misery 
now prevailing in the world is largely, if not exclusively, due 
to young men. If it were not for the youthful helots of Hitler, 
Stalin and Mussolini, how much happier we should be? Has 
anyone noticed how young are the Irish Revublicans who are 
avenging, by their efforts to blow up underground lavatories, 
wrongs done in Ireland by England seven centuries ago? 
These romantic urchins are not Jess, if no more, silly than the 
fatuous English intellectuals who flourish so disastrously in 
English reviews. Why you yourself, Sir, reasonable though 
you are in most respects, give too much space to sour-bellied 
young men whose only argument is a snarl. How bored you 
made us with all those articles entitled Youth Thinks This, 
That and the Other, articles which made abundantly manifest 
the sickening fact that Youth either could not or would not 
think it all, but was content to blah-blah.—Yours sincerely, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JoHN ERvINE. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


S1r,—When, some time ago, I discussed the Companies of 
Service plan with Mr. McArthur and a number of other 
London headmasters I realised he was unsympathetic; | 
did not anticipate, however, that my article would arouse his 
wrath to the extent it appears to have done 

Primarily, it is my fundamental philosophy to which he 
objects. To him, the idea of creating a more Christian ordet 
of society is “anachronistic”; to me, it seems the only hope 
for our puzzled, distraught world. From certain phrases in 
his letter it would appear that we probably differ on the nature 
of the Christian philosophy and in our conception of the 
meaning of a Christian order of society. 

I should like to deal with his criticisms in detail, but it 
would take too much space. I must be content to state that 
the Declaration of Ideal and Intention was never intended to 
be a sort of vow to be taken by individuals—since the writing 
of my article it has been redrafted in a more generalised form 
—and that, though I believe in a form of education which is 
definitely Christian, I have no desire to ask a boy, umiess 
there is an absolutely spontaneous urge to do so, to make 4 
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definite Christian profession at an age when he is too imma- 
ture to have thought out its full in plications. I, too, believe 
in “a certain freedom of intelligence.” 

Mr. McArthur, however, raises a crucial issue, with which 
I feel I must deal, when he writes: “They (schools) prefer 
to foster an interest in all sound learning and a certain free- 
dom of intelligence,” and later, “We must follow Truth. . . . 
This involves the pursuit of the intellectual life, now so much 
out of fashion.” 

The schemes worked out in several schools, on which the 
plan I have put forward is based, have had various origins, I 
can only speak of the one in the school which I serve. It 
was started in 1935 because the cultivation of “freedom of 
intelligence” and “the pursuit of the intellectual lite” were 
not, of themselves, producing the type of mind and character 
which I felt was needed if the world were to find a way out 
of its present troubles. Like others, I discovered that it was 
yseless to train intelligence if one did not also train conscience 
and will. Through the Company of Service a better balance 
has been attained. A zeal for truth and the spirit of free 
inquiry is now coupled with a much deeper sense of social 
obligation and constructive thinking as opposed to destructive 
criticism. 

Mr. McArthur may find the plan I have put forward alien 
to his particular temperament ; the fact remains that when it 
is seriously tried out it works. Far from belittling “that 
stern cultivation of the mind ” of which Mr. McArthur speaks, 
it calls for an even sterner cultivation. It realises, however, 
that intellect divorced from informed idealism is of little 
worth—Yours faithfully, F. C. HAppo.p. 


PRISON FOR CRITICS 


Sir,—Having just read your comments on the Prime Minister 
in “News of the Week ” in last week’s issue of The Spectator, 
I write to convey most heartfelt regret at the dissatisfaction 
expressed by a paper of its standing and distinction. The 
country is solidly in support of the Prime Minister. There 
must always be critics—never were they more tiresome than 
in Lord Baldwin’s administration, criticising his omissions 
from his Cabinet, although you venture to say, “the years of 
his leadership taught people to expect a different attitude from 
a Prime Minister than that of Party champion.” These words 
are singularly like the carping criticism levelled at Lord 
Baldwin then. They can do little harm, but it is ordinary 
patriotism and loyalty to hearten and appraise such a great 
leader as we have; there are, fortunately, very few of his Party 
or of the Opposition who do not do so. Here in this indus- 
trial constituency, Labour leaders are loud in his praises and 
unite with Unionists in A.R.P. and other appeals for Peace, 
into which he, if any one, will lead us again, as he has already. 
As a leading politician said during the War, and his words 
should find an echo today, “I heartily wish that all those who 
carp and criticise the Government might be put in prison till 
these anxious days are past.”—I am, &c., 
ALICE 
Halkerston, Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


M. DALRYMPLE. 


MOSQUITO DAY 


Sir,—Sunday, August 2oth, is a date that should be remem- 
bered as the British Empire’s most important anniversary. 
It is the date that the late Sir Ronald Ross named “ Mosquito 











Day,” because on August 20th, 1897, he first recognised the 
pigmented cells of malaria as a dark stain in the tissues of a 
dissected mosquito, and so proved that a certain kind of 
mosquito was the carrier of the world’s greatest scourge. This 
discovery—one of the greatest in the history of medicine— 
was the fruit of laborious and self-sacrificing researches insti- 
gated as much by humanitarian zeal as by a purely scientific 
curiosity, for the discoverer was then an army doctor in India, 
and a poet and novelist who might have achieved wider fame 
and bigger fortune in literature. 

His discovery made possible the gradual elimination of 
terrible epidemics and quickly led to the discovery by Ameri- 
cans in Cuba that yellow fever was carried by another kind 
of mosquito. Mosquito-control measures have transformed 
many important and now prosperous areas (like “the white 
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man’s grave” of the West African coast), and made possible 
such achievements as the cutting of the Panama Canal and 
the making of the great port of Singapore, of which we hear 
so much nowadays. 

We may recall the discovery as a wonderful triumph, but 
thoughtful people ought to remember that Sir Ronald Ross 


died a disappointed man in 1932. In one of his many conver- 
sations with me he declared that not more than one-tenth of 
the necessary malaria-control work had yet been attempted, 
and not less than a million people a year were dying of malaria 
in India alone. The pressure of enlightened public opinion 
everywhere is still needed to make mankind save itself. In- 
teresting developments of the measures initiated by Ross have 
been recorded recently in League of Nations Reports on 
hygiene, but so far they still sadly lag behind human and 
economic needs. While the wastage of rich lands continues, 
some 3,500,000 people die of malaria every year. Perhaps the 
ideal text for “ Mosquito Day ” is in one of Ross’s early poems, 
written in India: 
Cannot the mind that made the engine make 
A nobler world than this? 
Probably nearly half of the malaria incidence in the world 
occurs in the British Empire.—Yours faithfully, 
1 Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1 R. L. M&GrRoz. 


RECEIPT STAMPS 


S1r,—The letters which have appeared in The Spectator under 
this heading show such a strange difference of opinion that 
it might not be inappropriate to quote the relevant sections 
of the Stamp Act, 1891, which are so clearly worded that any- 
one can understand them. 

Sec. tor. For the purposes of this Act the expression 
“receipt ” includes any note, memorandum or writing whereby 
any money amounting to £2 or upwards . . . is acknowledged 
or expressed to have been received or paid. 

SEc. 103. If any person— 

(1) Gives a receipt liable to duty and not duly stamped ; or 

(2) In any case where a receipt would be liable to duty 
refuses to give a receipt duly stamned ; or 

(3) Upon payment to the amount of £2 or upwards gives 
a receipt for a sum not amounting to £3. or separates or 
divides the amount paid with intent to evade the duty; he 
shall incur a fine of £10. 

Your correspondent Mr. F. R. Southwell states that 
strictly speaking, a receipt cannot lawfully be demanded. It 
would be interesting to learn his authority for this statement. 
It would indeed be strange if failure to comply with a request 
which could not lawfully be enforced were punishable by 
the infliction of a £10 fine! 

As regards the letter from “ Barrister-at-law ” in your issue 
of July 28th, may I point out that it has been decided that 
the initialling by counsel of the fee on his brief is liable to 
duty under Sec. ror of the Stamp Act (General Council of 
the Bar v. Inland Revenue (1907) 1.K.B. 462).—Yours, &c., 

Dublin. F. L. PILKINGTON. 


“ 


WAR GUILT 


S1r,—In The Spectator of August 11th, in the article headed 
“Peace Front Terms,” you demand that “the war-guilt clause 
in the Treaty of Versailles should be spontaneously and finally 
expunged.” Where in the Treaty is such a clause to be found? 
Possibly you refer to Article 231, which does state that “ The 
Allied and Associated Governments affirm, and Germany 
accepts, the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing 
all the loss and damage . imposed by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies.” This is rather different than “ war- 
guilt,” and is more a statement of fact, for surely Germany 
and her allies were the aggressors? If not, which country 
was? Belgium, possibly.—Yours, &c., 
S. Capper, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired). 

Langley House, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

[Article 231 is commonly referred to as “the War Guilt” 
clause. As to its being a “statement of fact,” who is to 
decide that? Germans would not agree that it was fact, nor 
would many Englishmen and Americans accept the view that 
sole guilt for the War rested on Germany. In any case, is 
the clause worth perpetuating?—Ep. The Spectator.) 
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SOCIETIES IN DECLINE 
By E. L. WOODWARD 


THE interest and attraction of the first three volumes of 
Professor Toynbee’s work were so great that any reader of 
these earlier volumes will seize eagerly upon their successors. 
The new section of the study deals with the breakdown and 
disintegration of civilisations. In Volume IV Professor Toynbee 
disposes of ancient fallacies about the “youth and age” of 
civilisations, or the need for “new blood” (le fumier barbare, 
as a French historian has politely described the Teutonic 
invasions). He asks whether civilisations break down owing to 
a loss of command over the environment, and suggests that 
a decline in technique is a result and not a cause of break- 
down. Similarly, civilisations which have surrendered before 
attack or encroachment from outside have been in process of 
collapse before the “ knock-out” blow was given. 

The causes of breakdown are always internal; a loss of 
harmony between the different parts of a civilised society, re- 
sulting in “a loss of self-determination in the society as a 
whole.” This discord may be produced by the introduction 
of new ideas to which the institutions of a society are incapable 
of adaptation. It may be the result of over-satisfaction with 
success, or of “ infatuation with a dead self,” or of the burden 
of historic memories. The mediaeval papacy, for example, 
broke down because it became “the slave of its own tools.” 
This particular breakdown, in Professor Toynbee’s view, has 
been the main cause of the political and moral chaos of modern 
Europe, and the fourth volume ends with a remarkable appeal 
to the papacy to rescue the world from the confusion into 
which the past misuse of papal power has brought us. 

Volume V deals with the disintegration which follows the 
breakdown of a civilisation. This process is not uniform. A 
civilisation may survive, as in Egypt or China, for centuries in 
a state of petrifaction, but, sooner or later, dissolution must 
follow breakdown. 

The mode of disintegration is always the same ; a continu- 
ance of the internal discord through which the faculty for 
self-determination is lost. The creative minority which leads 
the way in a growing civilisation becomes merely a “ domi- 
nant” minority ; the majority, which Professor Toynbee calls 
the “ internal proletariat,” secedes, like the Roman plebs, from 
the body social, and the organic union of the society is broken, 
while the external proletariat, the uncivilised mass surrounding 
the civilised society, has nothing to imitate, and cannot be 
assimilated. The question of the secession of an internal 
proletariat leads Professor Toynbee to examine the prospects 
of our own western civilisation. The answer is not wholly 
despairing, and echoes the appeal in the previous volume. “ We 
may yet live to see a civilisation which has tried and failed 
to stand alone being saved, in spite of itself, from a fatal fall 
by being caught in the arms of an ancestral church which it 
has vainly striven to push away and keep at arm’s length.” 

Since the disintegration of a civilisation means, ultimately, 
a lack of harmony in the minds of civilised men, the argument 
is transferred to the “schism in the soul” which overtakes 
the citizens of a doomed generation. This “schism” is dis- 
cussed at length. A disintegrating civilisation is not without 
its merits. It is likely to bring to birth “the concept of God 
and the concept of law”; these concepts will be embodied 
in a universal church and a universal state. There is still a 
task for the creative leader, or for a creative minority, though 
these creators will “find themselves compelled to do their old 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Vols. IV, V and 
VI. (Oxford University Press. 70s.) 


work from a new locus standi in a society which, in break; 
down, has been rent by schism.” In a growing Civilisation the 
creative leader is a conqueror ; in a disintegrating Civilisation 
a saviour. As a saviour he will fail if he takes the sword 
or if he is a mere archaist. It may, indeed, be said that Christ 
is the only Saviour who has fulfilled all the qualifications neces. 
sary for success. The argument, therefore, ends with a 
warning that our civilisation may be on the point of dissolution 
unless we turn to pray, “in a contrite spirit, and with a 
broken heart,” for the reprieve which God has already granted 
to us once. 

Such, in poor outline, is the rich theme of these two thousand 
pages. The thesis is supported by historical facts drawn from 
every time and place, and illustrated by a wealth—too often an 
over-exuberance—of analogy. No other living historian could 
have produced a work of such imaginative power, or taken 
so wide a view of human development. Even if one is not 
convinced by the main argument, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the debt which the historians of today must owe to Professor 
Toynbee for challenging them to give a meaning and 
significance to their work, and not to be satisfied with erudition 
as an end in itself. 

What of the general argument? Professor Toynbee is at his 
best when he is dealing with the Graeco-Roman world. He js 
less sure when he comes to mediaeval and modern society (eg, 
he antedates by about 350 years the use of the term “Holy” 
Roman Empire ; he never mentions Abelard, and only once 
mentions Dante). The criticism here goes far beyond detail, 
It is a fundamental criticism of Professor Toynbee’s selection 
of facts. 

It would be possible to make an entirely different selection 
of facts and, as a result, to give an entirely different version 
of the development of western civilisation during the last 
fifteen centuries. This version would not fit Professor 
Toynbee’s criteria of the growth, period of florescence or 
period of decline of civilisations. It would not see, in the 
decline of the papacy and the rise of nation-States (which 
Professor Toynbee wrongly calls “parochial States”), the 
beginnings of disintegration. It would find in modern society, 
a society in which Darwin and Pasteur carried on their work, 
a spiritual unity no less real to the best minds of today than the 
spiritual unity of mediaeval Christendom was real to the 
best minds of the middle ages; at the same time, it would 
notice today, as in the middle ages, the immense gap between 
the ideals of a minority, and the political facts of a confused 
and warring society. It would observe that almost every age 
secs a breakdown of some major and long-accepted institution, 
and that every age is at the same time an age of disintegration 
and an age of growth. 

This criticism of Professor Toynbee’s application of a 
hypothesis which may well fit the facts of Graeco-Roman 
history to the facts of mediaeval and modern history is the 
more important because the reader, who will certainly submit 
to the fascination of Professor Toynbee’s argument, and follow 
it to the end, will begin to suspect before he reaches the 
end, that, after all, the work is not a dispassionate survey 
of the rise and fall of civilisations, but is a magnificent Tract 
for the Times. There is indeed every reason why a survey of 
this kind should have a practical value, especially for an age, 
like our own, of rapid change, but the investigator of the past 
must not be so much obsessed with one contemporary political 
evil that his record of investigation turns out to be nothing 
less—or more—than a physician’s case-book of the symptoms 
and fatal results of the particular contemporary disease which 
he sets out to cure. The career of Geoffrey de Mandeville 
and the incidence of the Black Death were as direct results 
of mediaeval conditions as the career of Hitler and the threat 
of totalitarian war are the results of modern conditions ; but 
these sinister happenings were not, and are not, the sole results 
‘of these conditions. 

It is, of course, impossible for a historian to insulate himself 
from the present, but at least he ought to be on his guard 
against putting himself in deliberate and unnecessary contact 
with lines of thought highly charged with emotion. The emo- 
tions manifest in Professor Toynbee’s work are deep and 
genuine, and, except for a few outbursts of petulance, essen- 
tially noble ; his book may be of more immediate therapeutic 
value because it is written, like the De Civitate Dei, undet 
the strain of immediate social catastrophe, but it must be re- 
membered that St. Augustine’s work is, in the last analysis, 4 
great masterpiece of special pleading. 
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Names and Realities 
story of England: The Whig Supremacy, 


Oxford Hi ne 
Tee 4 By Basii Williams. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


1714-1760. 
Books in this series are meant to cover every aspect of 
history—political, international, military, economic, religious, 
&c. But we all, even students of particular penods, specialise 
along certain lines, and to write a book of this type mukt be 
like for a distinguished doctor having to pass once more his 
medical examinations. Few of us wouid voluntarily undergo 
such an ordeal ; and those who do deserve g~eteful appreci- 
ation. The distinguished biographer of Stanhope ana Chat- 
ham was obviously the scholar best fitted to survey the period 
1714-1760 ; and he has done the work in a most thorough 
and even manner. No aspect of history is allowed more than 
its due share of space and attention, and cach chapter is 
based on 2 full knowledge of its literature. The book is 
packed with information ; it almost assumes the character 
of a book of reference, and is equally difficuit to review with- 
out appearing unduly critical: for it is much easier to criti- 
cise than to sum up a book of that type. 

There is something finite and limited about this epitome 
of historical work, and a striking absence of uneasy self- 
questioning and of conscious gaps. Nowhere does the author 
stop, as Professor Clark repeatedly does in the preceding 
yolume on 1660-1714, to point out that “this question needs 
further research.” He recounts what is known, or is sup- 
posed to be known, apparently untroubled by doubt. His 
book is an eminently, almost distressingly, orthodox pro- 
duction. 

Take the title: The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760. It ex- 
presses what we have been taught to believe ; and obviously 
Professor Williams still believes it. On page 162, speaking 
about the “prejudice” against the Tories under George II, 
he says that “ it required ten years of George III’s reign before 
it finally disappeared.” Is this an allusion to the “Tory” 
Administration of Lord North? But who were the “ Tories ” 
in it? North himself, Halifax, Sandwich, Dartmouth, Gower, 
Weymouth, Rochford? There were few, even among the 
junior ministers, who had not served under Newcastle, 
Grenville, Rockingham, or Grafton, and not one real Tory 
such as Sir John Hynde Cotton in the “ Broadbottom Ad- 
ministration” of 1744. If only historians had taken the 
trouble to consider the following passage from Horace 
Walpole’s Memoirs : 

.. the body of Opposition still called itself Whig ; an appellation 
rather dropped than disclaimed by the Court ; and though the real 
Tories still adhered to their old distinctions . and fluctuated 
according as they esteemed particular chiefs not of their con- 
nexion . . . their whole conduct was comprised in silent votes .. . 
This is a much more accurate account than when Walpole 
consciously discourses on the subject: one set of Whigs, 
the Opposition, retained the old name, while the Court Whigs 
“rather dropped than disclaimed” it—neither North, nor 
Sandwich, nor George Germaine called themselves Tories, 
though they were described as such by Opposition 
pamphleteers. But there was a body of “real Tories,” who 
had neither a party organisation nor leaders ; did not aspire to 
prominence or office ; and followed “chiefs not of their con- 
nexion ” (e.g., Chatham) “ according as they esteemed ” these 
men. 

When does the “ Whig Supremacy” end? Or, rather, what 
is it that is supposed to have changed in 1760, the system or 
the personnel? Neither changed, not even in 1770. The story 
of British politics in the eighteenth century could roughly be 
told in these (very much simplified) terms. Before 1714, the 
game was played by two teams under two names. After 1714 
one team was “ disqualified” and one name was barred ; but 
as the game could not be played under a “ one-party system,” 
two teams were reformed sharing the same name. The 
Tories as such were not excluded, but only those 
who did not care for office and its prizes continued to call 
themselves Tories, and remained spectators ; which in politics 
means critics. Wheri the game was Officially thrown open to 
all “denominations,” there were no “real Tories” left, fit or 
willing to play it. But as there was an obvious inconvenience 
in a “two-party game ” under a “ one-name system,” the other 
name crept in again; and towards the end of the century, 
after reshufflings of personnel so thorough that it is idle to 
speculate about the identity of the teams, they were reconsti- 
tuted under the two old names ; and reverting to certain types, 


they played the game, with recurrent confusion and re- 
shufflings, which serve as a reminder that names do not always 
correspond to reality. To sum up: about 1750, “ Whig ” meant 
“an active politician,” and “ Tory” an “independent”; and 
the Tories of about 1800 were, no less than the Whigs, 
spiritual, and largely even lineal, descendants of the Whigs of 
1750. As for the system, it was not invented, but was fully 
developed by Walpole and the Pelhams ; and it survived till 
“ party ” replaced “ patronage ” as the cement of Parliamentary 
politics. 

Still, all this may be considered a matter of interpretation, 
and I cannot expect mine to be accepted without much fuller 
argument by those who have not on their own reached similar 
conclusions. But there are a good many statements in Mr. 
Williams’s book connected with the problem of the 
so-called parties, and inspired by the same orthodox tradition, 
which can more easily be put to a test. Thus on page 9 he 
speaks of “the sturdy middle-class merchants, Whigs to a 
man. ...” But what about the City of London and Sir John 
Barnard? What about the Beckfords who under George II 
ranked as “ Tories,” and co-operated in elections with Sir John 
Phillips, reputed a Jacobite? What, e.g., about Bristol, where 
in 1754 one seat went to the Whigs, for reasons thus explained 
by the famous Dean Tucker: 

Before Mr. Nugent [a Whig! . . . was chosen to represent the 

City of Bristol, it was a general complaint among the citizens, that 
they had not a friend to whom they could apply for obtaining any 
favour from the great officers of State: —That a commercial city, 
such as theirs, stood in continual need of the interposition and 
assistance sometimes of the Treasury, sometimes of the Board of 
Trade, and sometimes of the Commissioners of the Customs, and 
the Excise, &c. 
Thus for the “sturdy middle-class merchants ” of Bristol the 
connexion with the Whigs was a “ marriage de convenance,” 
while their “liaison de coeur” was with the Tories. In fact 
(but contrary to Whig historical tradition) many of the 
independent merchant communities inclined to the Tories: 
merchants who did not hunt for Government contracts or 
favours, formed the urban counterpart to the country gentle- 
men. 

Or take the following statement on p. 77: 

With such examples from their fathers in God, it is not surpris- 
ing that the country clergy found it to their advantage to throw all 
their influence on the Government side. 

The problem was not quite so simple, seeing the amount cf 
Church patronage held by Tory squires. Whereas Talbot, 
Bishop of Oxford, wrote to Lord Hardwicke, on 
February 8th, 1753: “I have no preferments to give 
the clergy. I cannot promise or threaten to behave 
to them according as they vote.” In fact, the country 
clergy did not “throw all their influence on the Government 
side,” and Mr. Williams himself, on p. 175, talks of Atterbury, 
the Jacobite, as “the idol of the country clergy.” 


And here is a third and last example. On p. 321 Mr. 
Williams states that “the pretentious political ideas  ex- 
pounded by Bolingbroke in The Patriot King . . infected 
the first twenty-four years of George III’s reign”; and on 
p. 352, that “ George III based his own right to choose his 
ministers on the cloudy teachings of The Patriot King. . .” 
I wish one of those who repeat the story about that book and 
its infiuence would produce evidence to show that George III 
had read, or had been made to read, Bolingbroke. I know of 
none. But as for the King’s right to choose his ministers, 
this doctrine, under the name of “the independency of the 
Crown,” was accepted by every single statesman in 1760, in- 
cluding Pitt. The King was the head of the Executive and 
had the choice of his ministers, as the President of the United 
States has now. The Prime Minister replaced the King as 
chief of the Executive only after strongly organised, disci- 
plined parties had arisen which, as a rule, leave the Crown no 
freedom of choice. But the discipline of a party is propor- 
tionate to the degree to which its members depend on it for 
their seats; and there was no such dependence in the 
eighteenth century. The largest electoral influence was exer- 
cised through Government patronage, especially through that 
of the Treasury, and in normal circumstances the King could 
choose his “ Minister” and supply him with the means of 
maintaining himself in office. There were, of course, certain 
practical limitations on the King’s choice, but his right to it 
was rooted in the deepest realities of the eighteenth-century 
political system. L. B. NAMIER. 
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The Dilemma of Our Time 


An Autobiography. By R. G. Collingwood. 

Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. COLLINGWoop has written the most interesting book that 
has come out of Oxford for some time. Himself a distin- 
guished ornament of the Oxford scene, an eminent authority 
on Roman Britain (“a field in which I was an acknowledged 
master,” he tells us a little unnecessarily), an active, and what 
is not always the case in Oxford, a publishing philosopher, 
he has yet remained a curious, aloof, somewhat puzzling 
figure. “I wish to goodness you would come off the fence,” 
commented a former tutor of his, a still more professional 
philosopher, rather angrily. With this book the Professor has 
certainly come off the fence, and with a bounce that will 
resound. He writes with passion and elegance the story of 
his mental life ; and because he 1s a brilliant and gifted man, 
with the widest sympathies of mind—he is quite clear about 
that himself, perhaps a trifle too candid about it—that story 
reflects some of the profoundest intellectual difficulties of our 
age. In consequence his book extends far beyond the field 
of Oxford in its interest ; it is a document of our time, much 
as John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography was, though more fully, 
of his. 

What is fundamental to Mr. Collingwood is the arrival of 
history to a position of essential significance, not only in itself, 
but also in practically all subjects and disciplines, for thought 
as such. He regards this as nothing less than an intellectual 
revolution: the revolution par excellence of our time, much 
more so than that associated with science, as is commonly 
thought. “It would be an understatement to say,” he says, 
“that since 1800 history has passed through a Copernican 
revolution. Looking back from the present day one sees that 
a much greater revolution has been accomplished than that 
associated with the name of Copernicus.” I think on the 
whole this is true: it has been of profound importance in 
every sphere, politics, ethics, religion, anthropo!ogy, science 
itself. What is exceptional is that this should have been 
grasped by a philosopher ; we can be sure that Mr. Colling- 
wood would not have arrived at it if he had not been an 
historian too. 

It has had the most far-reaching consequences for his views 
on academic philosophy: he evidently regards the philosophers, 
whether at Oxford or Cambridge, as a lot of logic-choppers 
who have reduced their subject to nullity. But may that 
not have been a good thing? It has at any rate had the 
effect of overthrowing the claim of metaphysics to be a sort 
of super-science,—a successor to the enthroned theology of 
the Middle Ages, laying down the laws for all fields of thought. 
Is it not rather to the merit of the “realists” that they 
should have undermined and nibbled away the pretentious 
intellectual superstructures that for so long had cluttered up 
the ground? Now that the metaphysicians have reduced 
themselves (or rather each other) to nothing, like the cats of 
Kilkenny, the way is clear for a more positive, common-sense 
interpretation of ethics, politics, religion, the whole world of 
It is for each of us to get on with our own 
method appropriate to the 
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our experience. 
work, with the discipline and 
particular subject. 

But Mr. Collingwood is greatly concerned by the conse- 
quences, especially for our public life, and writes with the 
passion of a moralist: 

“The pupils, whether or not they expected a philosophy that 
should give them, as that of Green’s school had given their fathers, 
ideals to live for and principles to live by, did not get it; and were 
told that no philosopher (except, of course, a bogus philosopher) 
would even try to give it. The inference which any pupil could 
draw for himself was that for guidance in the problems of life, 
since one must not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, from 
idea's or from principles, one must look to people who were not 
thinkers (but fools), to processes that were not thinking (but 
passion), to aims that were not ideals (but caprices), and to rules 
that were not principles (but expediency). If the realists had 
wanted to train up a generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
expressly as the potential dupes of every adventurer in morals or 
politics, commerce or religion . . . no better way of doing it could 
have been discovered.” 

Magnificent! But is that all? The trouble is that the 
dilemma goes deeper than that. What if the truth about the 


world and our experience is on one side, and the possibly 
more desirable consequences of an older view on the other? 
One can see the point of a contemporary realism, disillusioned 
almost to the point of nihilism, against Mr. Collingwood’s 
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optimistic idealism. The former is truer to the facts of expen: 
ence, and it is no good continuing on the basis of what x 
know to be untrue because it gave (some) good Tesults—eyen 
if we could. The trouble is that truth will keep breaking jn 
Again, there is the personal dilemma: one feels which line it % 
one’s duty to take, and that Mr. Collingwood is on the side of 
the angels ; on the other hand, the more disillusioned, the more 
hopeless view appeals to one as more adult, nearer the truth 
of our experience of human beings. 

What has happened in the realm of philosophy is a paralle! 
to what has happened in other fields: contemporary poetry js 
written essentially for poets, music for musicians, works of an 
made for other artists, science for scientists, and politics for 
politicians. It is all part of ‘the increasing specialisation g 
our time, one aspect of which is the necessity to preserye 
standards, which all specialists feel, in a time of the rise of the 
mob with its mass-standards threatening to overlay all, 

The upshot of Mr. Collingwood’s reflections is logical 
enough, though it is none the less surprising. Believing as he 
does in the necessary harmony of theory and practice, of taking 
a responsible line about the issues of our time, he comes with 
striking conviction to a conclusion upon his duty in the field 
of politics. The events of the past few years, particularly in the 
international field, have forced him to a decision. He knew 
the situation in Spain from personal observation ; and he says 
roundly of the National Government, “ They wanted the rebels 
to win, and wanted to conceal this fact from the electorate. . ., 
They knew that the rebels could not win without grave damage 
to British interests, so they sacrificed those interests.” Ap 
intelligent, indeed, a penetrating observer of events since 1931, 
witnessing the policy pursued from 1932 towards Japan, 
towards Italy, Germany, Spain, culminating in the disasters 
of last September and March, he says that all “ this has been 
done not by the wish of the country, or of any considerable 
section in the country, but because the country has been 
tricked.” 

Whether one agrees with him or no, these are the views ofa 
remarkable and briliant man; and he ends with something 
like a statement of faith: 

“T know now that the minute philosophers of my youth, for all 
their profession of a purely scientific detachment from practical 
affairs, were the propagandists of a coming Fascism. I know that 
Fascism means the end of clear thinking and the triumph of 
irrationalism. I know that all my life I have been engaged unawares 
in a political struggle, fighting against these things in the dark. 
Henceforth I shall fight in the daylight.” 

A. L. Rowse. 


The Eternal Schoolboy Again 


To Lord Byron. By George Paston and Peter Quennell. (Murray. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, which is a valuable weapon in the hands of those 
who find themselves irked by the fierce partisanship of the 
International Byron Society, also provides excellent entertain- 
ment for people who enjoy a good snigger at the expense of 
women to whose follies they imagine themselves superior. 
Yet it does not make a pleasant story, this series of pleading 
letters—sometimes dignified, more often not—from a varied 
selection of adoring women to a knave who was incapable of 
loving anyone but himself. Too often of late have we been 
invited to take Byron’s side against his inamoratas, on the 
ground that they “brought it on themselves.” To anyone 
no: blinded by the Byronic legend, this must appear a one- 
sided view. Of course, Byron had genius: his intelligence 
and intuition were brilliant, and his letters masterpieces of 
epistolary art ; he was intermittently capable of skilful satir- 
cal verse and (more seldom) of impulses of reckless genet 
osity ; but the fact remains that his life bears the heavy 
imprint of a vulgar cad. This fact may not be directly pert- 
nent to his art or his political life, but it can hardly & 
omitted from consideration of such a book as this, which 
shows the poet solely as a social individual. Here it is the man 
we are called upon to contemplate—albeit in a mirror—and 4 
very scurvy fellow he appears. 

It has often been urged in his favour that the women who 
pursued him would not take “No” for an answer; that he 
was “as firm as could be expected,” &c. But in matters 
of this kind it is no use being firm some of the time ; ome 
would feel more sympathy for Byron if he had ever drawn 
back at the right moment—viz., that at which the woman 1 
question cou'd still have freed herself, heart-whole. (That 
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there always is such a moment is a commonplace of experi- 
ence.) But this, of course, was just what Byron did not want. 
A temporary fever is not love ; Byron did not care a jot for 
most of the unfortunate women who crossed his path : all he 
really wanted was their scalps. Advancing and retreating, 
like an accomplished cocotte, he knew by instinct the exact 
moment at which to appear to yield, in order to make sure of 
woman whose company bored him bur whose unrequited 


the : 
Again and 


Jove was necessary to feed his insatiable vanity. 
again throughout this book we see him exploiting the same 
tactics, almost always with success ; and where he is unsuc- 
with Lady Frances Webster—he employs cheap 
cynicism as a get-out. For, like many men the development 
of whose emotional life has been arrested at about the age of 
sixteen, Byron was incurably low-minded. His bouts of well- 
advertised remorse did not prevent him from taking the view 
that nobody’s feelings were less ephemeral than his own. All 
was grist that came to his mill, and the more sensitive women 
suffered for the follies of the less. It nowhere appears that 
he saw anvthing odd in making Lady Melbourne free of every- 
thing poor Lady Frances Webster said or wrete to him. She 
sent him a lock of her hair and asked for one of his in return, 
an exchange which provoked the following sneer :—‘“ My 
proselyte is so young a performer that you [Lady Melbourne] 
won't wonder at these exchanges and mummeries.” 
Such evil taste is incredible, and one cannot wonder that 
this man should have had attacks of violent self-hatred. 
Fearing only indifference in others, unable to get on with 
people, he got off with them—as Miss Elizabeth Bowen has 
said of a similar character. And he scorned absolutely no 
weapon which might help him t» make son petit effet. 
Hence the trail of coronets and commonness and cheap 
melodrama with which his path is strewn. It is character- 
infantile sadism that he planned to marry 
Lady Franc ‘out of revenge ”"—for the former’s 
refusal to be his mistress. Reading his correspondence with 
Lady Melbourne over this affair, one is irresistibly reminded 
of Valmont and the Marquise de Merteuil. Yet Laclos did 
not expect admiration for his loathsome hero and heroine ; 
the romantic era, when evil was to arouse a thrill of ecstasy, 


f..) Oo 
cessiul—e.&., 


istic of his 


sister, 


had not yet set in over Europe. 

The trouble was—and this fascinating book makes it 
abundantly clear—that Byron really detested any woman with 
whom his relations were anything but merely friendly. ‘The 
only people with whom he felt comfortable were either mother- 
substitutes like Lady Melbourne or boon companions 
Augusta belongs to this category)—anyone, in fact, who did 
not arouse in him a flicker of responsibility. Facility and 
superficiality being his criteria in these matters, he naturally 
preferred men to women and dogs to men. The latter he 
understood, women much less well (he failed utterly to appre- 
ciate Lady Bessborough); and the mixture of indulgence, 
insolence, coquetry and outrageous cruelty exhibited towards 
the subjects of this book is a perfect object-lesson in moral 
ineptitude 

Many of these letters will be new to most readers. The 
pathetic Drury Lane actress, Susan Boyce, and _ Isabella 
Harvey add important touches—not to the legend, but to the 
reality; while even for those familiar with such figures as 
Elizabeth Pigot, Mrs. Spencer Smith, Lady Falkland, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Henrietta d’Hussiéres, Mary Chaworth, Miss 
Mercer Elphinstone, and Claire Clairmont, the adroit editors 
have fresh light to cast. The housemaid, Susan Vaughan, is 





perhaps the most amusing of thir discoveries. At Newstead, 
in 1812, the household was at sixes and sevens, as must always 


be the case where the master of the house is also the lover 
of the servants. Susan appears to have had a good deal more 
spirit than her aristocratic rivals, and her letters are humorous 
as well as loving ; in particular, her report of the gamekeeper’s 
talk is a priceless document. She kept her end up as best 
she could, in face of backstairs jealousy and tale-bearing, and 
her final exit was at least more dignified than Caroline Lamb’s. 
“Heigho! ” scribbled Byron across one of her letters, when 
she had been packed off back to Wales. 

After turning the last page of this book we feel inclined to 
echo that exclamation. 

Mr. Quennell and the late Miss Symonds have done their 
work brilliantly, sewing the letters together with a thread of 
Narrative and comment which is admirably skilful. 

Epwarpd SACKVILLE WEST. 











Boost for U.S.A. 


This Is My Country. By Stoyan Christowe. (Robert Hale 


12s. 6d.) 


AT a time when native American writers have, on the whole, 
been knockers of the land of plenty, two immigrants have 
come to the defence of their adopted country with great 
success, first Mr. Louis Adamic and now Mr. Christowe. 
Both apologists for the American way are Slavs from South- 
Eastern Europe, Mr. Adamic a Slovene, Mr. Christowe a 
Macedonian Bulgarian. Both isave won a distinguished place 
in contemporary American journalism and letters, both have 
undergone the ordeal of the return of the native to the land 
from which he had come, and both have found that the life 
and outlook of their native lands is now alien to them. But 
the differences between Mr. Adamic and Mr. Christowe are as 
striking, more striking than the resemblances. When he came 
back to Bulgaria, Mr. Christowe was soon on the best terms 
with leading people, with friends of the King, with whom 
indeed, he had an audience, and from whom he received the 
honour of the royal photograph. It is true that he also inter- 
viewed the head of the Macedonian revolutionaries, from whose 
organisation came the assassins who, so conveniently for some 
great and middling Powers, assassinated King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia, the tyrant of Mr. Adamic’s books. But, on the 
whole, the powers in America and in the Balkans have treated 
Mr. Christowe well, or he has taken a sundial attitude, and 
has recorded only the pleasant hours. There are in his 
narrative some minor tragedies; a dear friend loses an cye 
working on the railroad, but then he gets enough compensation 
to retire to Bulgaria in comparative opulence. There are 
differences in the ranks of the Bulgarian gangs working on the 
Great Northern railroad for the better development of the 
great North-West and the glory and profit of James J. Hill. 
There are moments of literary disillusion, too, but Chicago, 
for all its apparent harshness, was a fairly amiable foster- 
mother. Even the dangers of being dragged back into a 
Bulgarian environment by association with Mr. Vladimiroff 
were compensated for by the fact that the Bulgarian engineer 
had an American wife, and that his nephew, John Gunther, 
was one of the bright young men who then made Chicago 
the successor of Indianopolis as America’s literary capital. 
(New York, of course, being barred, as Joe Louis might be 
by sports writers anxious to evoke interest in other heavy- 
weights.) 

In short this is a success story, much more on the lines of 
the Saturday Evening Post convention than of the New 
Masses convention, but it is a first-class specimen of the 
class. Indeed, Mr. Christowe, like Mr. Marquand, shows 
what can be done by a natural writer with a somewhat shop- 
worn formula. But, of course, Mr. Christowe has special 
advantages ; to have moved straight from Turkish Mace- 
donia to St. Louis gives an opportunity to a writer to see 
America new that even an immigrant from the Deep South 
or Darkest Maine moving to New York does not get. He 
was fortunate, too, in his educational opportunities, for 
Valparaiso University, under its two presidents, was a com- 
plete lesson in good and bad Americanism. The old presi- 
dent—simple, democratic, unconscious of formal dignity— 
was replaced by a go-getter, plastered with degrees, deter- 
mined to get a move on, to replace the simple, socially back- 
ward “Poor Man’s Harvard,” with something like the other 
Harvard as seen from Hollywood. This in itself was a 
good story, and is all the better when we learn that the go-getter 
had indeed earned his title, that his degrees were bogus 
and his brilliant promises a front for a high-class confidence 
trick. Such little mishaps, after all, are not unknown in older 
and more famous institutions than Valparaiso or confined to 
America. What was more American was the energy of 
Mr. Christowe’s Iowa friend, who did his own detective work 
and got the goods on the President. It was he who got from 
the Federal Bureau of Education the definitive proof that the 
President's least bogus degrees came from an_ institution 
“not recognised either by the educational authorities tn the 
several States nor by any reputable higher institution in this 
country.” The grammar did not do a paid body of educators 
any credit, but the meaning was clear enough; the fraud 
was exposed and Valparaiso saved. It is a story worthy of 
“ Rackety-Rax.” So, in this case as in so many others, 
America did the right thing. As this is a success story we 
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have no right to complain, we can go to Mr. Cantwell or Mr. 
Steinbeck for the other side, to writers who have not known 
Turkish rule, leaving Mr. Christowe to state the case for 
America in a most readable book which, if vague on dates 
(so that the hero of Valparaiso is to be found reading Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies before it was published), is concrete and 


persuasive in more important matters. 
D. W. BroGan. 


President Wilson in War 


Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters. By Ray Stannard Baker. 


Vol. VIII. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Tue eighth and last volume of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
voluminous work (he dealt with Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference in two volumes sixteen years ago) is in many 
ways the most important. It depicts Mr. Wilson at the height 
of his power and influence; the United States had been 
fighting under his leadership and inspiration for nearly a year 
at the date at which the volume opens, and it closes with the 
conclusion of the Armistice, which the Germans had nego- 
tiated through him and signed in reliance on the principles 
he had formulated. While America was pouring division 
after division into France and financing Allied States which 
had long since reached the end of their own resources, the 
President of the United States, by virtue of his office, wielded 
an influence which the personality of Woodrow Wilson, as 
evidenced in a series of memorable speeches from January to 
November, 1918, substantially enhanced. 

Both Houses of Congress were with him ; the country was 
solid at his back; he was in complete harmony with his 
representatives in Europe. In January, 1918, the Fourteen 
Points had been laid down; in March the great German 
offensive brought appeal after appeal from London and Paris 
for an acceleration of the dispatch of American reinforce- 
ments ; in August the tide definitely turned, and from that 
time constructive minds on both sides of the Atlantic were 
increasingly concerned with the terms of the ultimate settle- 
ment. By October Wilson was looked to as the supreme 
arbiter regarding that, for his Fourteen Points had been 
accepted both by the Germans and the Allies (with one 
specific reservation and one definition) as the basis of the 
coming peace terms; and if there was any difference of 
opinion upon what any of the Points meant their author was 
the natural interpreter of them. In that connexion Mr. Baker’s 
record of Wilson’s own ruling on one contentious thesis—that 
embodied in the first of the Fourteen—is worth quoting. 
“ Certainly,” wrote the President to Mr. Lansing in March, 
1918, “when I pronounced for open diplomacy I meant, not 
that there should be no private discussions of delicate matters, 
but that no secret agreements of any sort should be entered 
into, and that all international relations, when fixed, should 
be open, above-board and explicit.” That is a common-sense 
explanation of a phrase, “open covenants openly arrived at,” 
that has given rise to a quite excessive amount of tortuous 
argument. 

So far as public events go, the main aspects of President 
Wilson’s activity on which this volume throws new light are 
the prosecution of the War—in regard to which the President 
stands revealed as a particularly sane and competent adminis- 
trator, very rarely in doubt about his own mind—the evolu- 
tion of the League of Nations idea, and the fatal appeal in 
October, 1918, for the return of a Democratic Congress in 
the elections of the coming month. In the matter of the 
League Wilson displayed, at this stage at any rate, nothing 
of the dogmatism with which his critics credited him. So 
far from wanting to dictate a League Covenant, he was anxious 
above all things that nothing more specific than his Fourteenth 
Point provided—“ a general association of nations . . . for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike ”"~ 
should be worked out till the Peace Conference met. He 
insists that “these League to Enforce Peace butters-in ” shall 
not start discussing (in March, 1918) a constitution for the 
League ; a day or two later, writing to Colonel House, he 
urges, with emphatic italics, that “ the administrative constitu- 
tion of the League must grow and not be made”; and in the 
following month he elaborates that view in a letter to St. Loe 
Strachey, then Editor of The Spectator, the kernel of which 
is contained in the paragraph: 
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“T have all along been of the opinion that it would be impo«: 

to effect an elaborate and active organisation. To attempt ae 
stitution ’ for a league of peace would raise all the points of jealousy 
and put them so in the front as to obscure the essential ching 
of the league itself, and perhaps prevent their achievement. T have 
thought of ‘he plan in a very elementary and simple form. T have 
thought only of the mutual guarantee of political independence and 
territorial integrity, and aiso, as you suggest, of the binding ang 
sacred force of treaty agreements.” 
The arrival from London of the Phillimore report on a League 
of Nations compelled the President to consider a League 
constitution after all, but the result of his attitude was that x 
things turned out the basis of the League Covenant was jai 
in Britain rather than in America. 

Wilson’s party appeal before the Congressional elections of 
1918 is commonly regarded as the turning-point of his career. 
The appeal failed; a Republican Senate and a_ Republican 
House were returned ; the President could no longer speak for 
a united nation ; and in the event a hostile Senate took plea- 
sure in refusing to ratify the treaty he had signed. Was Wilson 
wrong in appealing as he did? Nearly all his friends though 
so at the time, and nothing that has happened since has 
caused their judgement to be questioned. Yet his action 
seemed natural. Even though he was President, Mr. Wilson 
was a party leader; that is the American system. And his 
opponents certainly had no thought of abandoning party 
politics ; early in September the chairman of the Republican 
National Congressional Committee was emphasising the im- 
portance of “Republican control of the next Congress”; six 
weeks earlier ex-President Taft had urged that “we need 4 
Republican Congress.” Wilson’s own appeal for a Democratic 
Congress to support a Democratic President was temperate 
and unprovocative. Nevertheless Mrs. Wilson, when he read 
it to her, said at once, “I would not send it out; it is nota 
dignified thing to do.” “That is what I thought at first,” he 
replied, “but it is too late now. I have told them I would 
do it.” A tragically historic sentence, for with that act Wilson 
lost command of his own people—which meant that he lost 
the Treaty and the Covenant, and the world through the 
critical post-War years lost America, and became what it is 
today. 

Mr. Baker’s selection from the mass of documents, pub- 
lished and unpublished, at his disposal constitutes an impres- 
sive picture of Wilson the President and an attractive picture 
of Wilson the man. Neither pedantry nor vanity—both quali- 
ties ascribed to the President by his critics—find any place in 
his character as revealed here, least of all the latter. The 
President declines to approve the formation of a society to be 
called “ The Wilsonians of America”; he discourages the pre- 
paration of “an authorised biography” of himself ; he hopes 
the movement to call the Muscle Shoals Dam after him will be 
checked, “because I frankly dislike to have things named 
after me”; he “ respectfully suggests ” that a proposed Wilson 
Democratic Club should find some other title. That may seem 
inconsistent with the ingenuous cable to Colonel House that 
“I assume I shall be invited to preside” over the Peace Con- 
ference ; but in fact it is not, for the assumption then was 
that the Conference would be held in a neutral country, and 
Wilson was the only head of a State among the representatives 
of the Great Powers. 

This final volume is a monumental testimony to Mr. Baker's 
industry. His inclusions are so comprehensive that omis- 
sions of matter of importance must be negligible. 

Witson Harris 


Balkan Affairs 


By J. Swire. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d 


Bulgarian Conspiracy. 

Mr. Swire is his own writer. His 
deplorable preface goes out of its way to give its readers the 
impression that here is another crank venting extravagant 
opinions, or another disgruntled journalist working off his 
spite, at a safe distance, against the government which expelled 
him from the country for writing tendentious news against tt, 
and for meddling in its internal politics. This impression 3s 
strengthened by his own account of the events which led up 
to his expulsion, from which it becomes abundantly clear that 
he had in fact been so meddling. Nor, if his despatches were 
anything like his book, could the Bulgarian Government & 
blamed for taking exception to their tone. He is completely, 
almost ingenuously, one-sided. As between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia it is always Bulgaria who is wrong ; who commits 
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all the atrocities, earns all the disparaging adjectives. But 
the contrast is even more glaring between Mr. Swire’s friends 
and his enemies in Bulgaria itself. As regards the ri val causes 
for which they stand—pan-Yugoslav solidarity, with an 
autonomous Macedonia on the one hand, Bulgarian supremacy 
over Macedonia on the other—the one seems to Mr. Swire 
so obviously nobler than the other that he never even stops to 
consider why. What he dislikes is abominable ; and if it is 

ssible to hiss the word “ Italophile ” he certainly did so on 
each of the many occasions on which he penned it. 

All this is the more pity, because his book is genuinely 
worth reading ; it is even important to the student and the 
historian of Ba:kan affairs. The story is not always very well 
told. There is a mass of confusing detail in some places, 
while other important events are passed over much too quickly. 
There are certain unfortunate lapses into neo-American 
journalese. Nevertheless, Mr. Swire knows his subject, and it 
is probable that almost alone among recent writers on Bul- 
garia he has got hold of the right end of the stick. All Bulgarian 
politics, internal and external, have been dominated for almost 
half a century by the Macedonian question; but such has 
been the obscurity in which the Macedonian leaders and their 
allies have worked, such the atmosphere of terror which has 
surrounded their doings, that a coherent account of the move- 
ment, and of its reactions on Bulgaria and on Bulgaro- 
Yugoslav relations, has not yet appeared in any language. 
Mr. Swire has at last published the details which, when 
allowance is made for his prejudice and his exaggerations, yet 
do make it possible to understand the réles played in Bulgarian 
politics by the main actors: the King, the murdered peasant 
leader Stambuliiski, the Officers’ League, the Zveno movement 
and Mr. Swire’s own particular hero, Damian Veltchev. 

One may add that except for the superabundance of names, 
often practically identical (for which their chronicler is not 
to blame), the story makes excellent reading. It is a story 
with a plot, in the most literal sense of the words and would 
be worth reading, even by those not especially interested in 
Balkan affairs, for the sheer sensational character of the events 
which it records. Mr. Swire is not guilty of exaggerating 
this. Indeed, if we have described his book as one-sided, this 
is not because he has laid the colour on too thick when writing 
about his enemies, but rather that he has painted far too 
dainty a pastel of the doings of his friends. 


The Good Queen Caroline 


Caroline of Ansbach. By R. L. Arkell. (Oxford University 


Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THe good Queen Caroline has had two excellent pioneer 
biographers in Doran and Greenwood, neither of whom is 
mentioned in Mrs. Arkell’s bibliography. Mrs. Arkell has 
drawn upon a formidable list of archives, and has enjoyed 
the benefits of the recent edition of Lord Hervey’s memoirs. 
Her study is bright and jerky, but well-documented. It is a 
refreshing change from the endless and squalid books about 
the uncrowned Queen of George the Fourth. 

“The first two Georges,” says Mrs. Arkell, “were merely 
toerated as alternatives to a Popish king, who might have 
been preferred to them upon slight provocation. But Queen 
Carotine, by her acumen and geniality, ensured the dynasty’s 
rooting itself in England, where ‘t has long since been held in 
affectionate esteem.” This is a sweeping claim, and there is 
little to support it. Queen Caroline was certainly a clever and 
commanding woman. Her personality marked her out from 
among the dimmer Hanoverians and their brides. Lord 
Hervey drew an almost day-to-day picture of the masterful 
Queen feigning deference towards a ridiculous husband. But 
Hervey was writing up an effective theme. He was the 
Queen’s hanger-on ; and the fact that she accepted such an 
individual as the recipient of her confidences must cast some 
doubt upon the extent of her acumen. 

Queen Caroline, with her libraries and tame philosophers, 
belonged very much to the age of Voltaire. As a girl the 
ablest of Jesuits had failed in an attempt to convert her to 
the Roman faith so that she might marry the Archduke Charles 
and future King of Spain. This Protestant tenacity gave her 
some prestige among the English, though no more than her 
husband’s bravery at Oudenarde. On four occasions she acted 
#8 a capable and conscientious Regent on behalf of her home- 
sick King. She patronised Handel and Kent and Gay and 
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Savage, and dabbled very early on with the mock-Gothic 
taste. As Voltaire himself observed, “this Princess was born 
to encourage.” It seems doubtful whether she was born to 
any much higher destiny. 

The outstanding merit which is always attributed to Queen 
Caroline is her steady su»pert of Walpole. She has been 
represented as the real ho‘der of political power. 

“You may strut, dapper George, but ‘twill all be in vain ; 

We know ‘tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign.” 
Historical judgements are too often decided by such bits of 
doggerel. A few catchy words out of a party pamph‘tet are 
allowed to clinch the most complicated matters. Dapper 
George, apart from his frequent absences in Hanover, was 
doubtless inferior to his wife in intellect ; and her influence 
upon him was correspondingly great. Walpole did not culti- 
vate her for nothing. Yet his Government survived her 
death by five years; and had the King been minded to get 
rid of Walpo!e during Caroline’s lifetime, it is hard to suggest 
whom he could have raised into Walpole’s place. 

The most fundamental issue that arose during Walpole’s 
long years of office was that of English intervention in the 
war of the Polish Succession. In this matter, Walpole showed 
himself a cynical Tory. He threw overboard the ancient Whig 
doctrine of hostility to France. “ Madam,” he said, “there 
are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe and not 
one Englishman.” The Queen took an entirely different view. 
As a German, she favoured intervention ; and as an inteiligent 
Englishwoman, she believed in the balance of power. There 
could be no more important point of disagreement between 
two individuals. That the Queen continued her favour 
towards Sir Robert Walpole after having been defeated on this 
issue suggests rather that she mistrusted the alternative 
candidates for office. 

Let all credit be given to the obvious virtues of Queen 
Caroline ; yet it is still unfair that George II should be 
treated as a mere foil, by comparison with whom her solid 
worth can be written up as brilliance. Like his grandson, 
George II had a ridiculous manner ; and, like his father, he 
was not at home in England. It is easy to poke fun at him: 
but he was no dummy. The two grave mistakes of his life 
were his successive quarrels with his father and his son. 
Caroline backed him to the bitter end in both. It was the 
greatest weakness of the dynasty, then and later, that it could 
not find a proper niche for the heir-apparent. Neither as wife 
nor as mother of the heir-apparent did Caroline attempt to 
ease this family difficulty. 

Mrs. Arkell does not over-praise Queen Caroline. Her 
judgements on the whole are very fair; but at times the 
temptation is indulged to fall back upon Lord Hervey’s facile 
caricature of George II. His life was not wholly spent in sea- 
sickness and self-importance and Walmoden revels. It is 
time for somebody to make a case for him. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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SCOTLAND UNDER TRUST 
By Robert Hurd 


The National Trust for Scotland, founded in 1931, has 
been less concerned with acquiring beauty-spots than with 
preserving places notable either for their architecture or for 
their historical and sentimental associations. In the latter 
category come part of the field of Bannockburn; the monu- 
ment at Glenfinnan which marks the place where Prince 
Charlie raised his standard in 1745, and the site of his head- 
quarters at Culloden; a fort on the Antonine Wall; a stone 
by which Bruce rested in Galloway; the Bachelors’ Club at 
Tarbolton, where Burns junketed; and the birthplaces of 
Barrie (at Kirriemuir), Carlyle (at Ecclefechan), and Hugh 
Miller (at Cromarty). Buildings acquired for the sake of their 
architecture (often in the teeth of Town Councils bent on 
schemes for road-widening and car-parking) range from show- 
places like Culross Palace to plain seventeenth-century houses 
in Linlithgow, all of them excellent examples of the native 
building tradition. The Trust, however, does not only aim at 
preserving the past, and two of its recent ventures are experi- 
ments whose full value will not be seen for some years. The 
first is the acquisition (with the help of the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club) of about twenty square miles of Glencoe and 
Dalness Forest, which include not only the scene of the 
Massacre, but some of the best rock-climbing and hill-walk- 
ing in Scotland. The second is the bequest of a 2,000-acre 
farm on the Isle of Mull, which the Trust took over in order 
to demonstrate how, using modern methods, farming could 
be made to pay in the West Highlands: good work has 
already been done in eradicating bracken, inoculating cattle, 
and reconditioning arable ground. Scotland Under Trust 
(Black, 6s.) is mainly an ample and well-illustrated catalogue 
of the Trust’s properties; Mr. Hurd does not attempt to dis- 
cuss the wider social issues involved, such as the effects of 
ownership by a public body, the right balance between pre- 
servation and development, the relation between sportsmen 
and walkers in the Glencoe National Park. But the plain 
record does convince us that the Trust is far more than a 
preserver of the past, and is likely to play an active and 
enlightened part in Scotland’s future development. 
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THE VALUES OF LIFE 
By Ernest Barker 


Professor Barker has reprinted the articles which he con. 
tributed last autumn to The Spectator, with what a Composer 
would call variations on each theme (Blackie, 3s. 6d.). He 
has thus made an interesting little handbook of Practical 
ethics. His paper on “Duty and the Family,” for example, 
is supplemented by notes on marriage, parents and children 
and the household, and his paper on “ Political Duty” py 
timely comments on “ Responsibility in the Realm of Foreign 
Affairs” and on nationalism. It is characteristic of the author 
to believe firmly, in spite of all the mad excesses of national. 
ism, in the superior power of “the common heritage of 
Europe” to unite and not divide. Thus he advocates the 
cultivation and maintenance of friendships in Italy ang 
Germany despite the dictators. One of his lighter “ varia. 
tions,” “On Standards of Art and Poetic Duty,” is a genial 
rebuke to the new poets whose work the author has tried and 
failed to comprehend. Professor Barker’s sincerity and quiet 
humour will ensure a long life for these essays on the things 
that really matter. 


THE OPEN WAY 
By E. Graham Howe and L. Le Mesurier 


Dr. E. Graham Howe, whose psychological teachings wield 
a steadily growing influence, has now published a book in 
collaboration with a distinguished woman writer, Mrs. L. Le 
Mesurier. The Open Way (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is a candid and 
understanding exposition of a way of life, an attitude to life, 
which the authors feel to be of vital urgency in our present 
troubled times. “Acceptance of Ourselves,” “ Acceptance in 
Politics,” “Health and Disease,” are some of the chapter- 
headings ; the teaching is that “The whole of life is our 
destiny, to be met with courage and confidence. . . . The just 
man made perfect accepts the whole of his earth-experience, 
but he is not bound by it. He has attained detachment 
through enlightenment.” And elsewhere: “ Non-attachment is 
a difficult art to practise, but it is the most positive of all the 
achievements of the soul.” Detachment, balance, and accept- 
ance are some of the key-words of the book ; and how very 
far “acceptance” is from apathy, indifference, or fatalism one 
can learn from any and all of the things it has to teach. Dr. 
Howe’s is not a new teaching—as he says, it would be suspect 
if it were. Christ taught it, and St. Paul, Lao Tzu and the 
Zen masters. It can be stated in terms of every religion, and 
can make its appeal to every kind of personality. It is always a 
little doubtful whether books such as this say anything 
except to the converted, yet perhaps they have more chance 
at the present day than ever before. The Open Way is 
strongly recommended to any reader who has the one essential 
qualification for reading it—a willingness to question his own 
standards. 


TURGOT AND THE ANCIEN REGIME 
IN FRANCE 


By Douglas Dakin 


Mr. Dakin’s scholarly work (Methuen, 1§s.) is the first 
thorough account of Turgot’s policy to appear in English. It 
illuminates the financial and economic abuses that helped to 
bring about the French Revolution, and that could only be 
removed by such a volcanic eruption. The author’s detailed 
study of Turgot’s administration of the Limousin from 176! 
to 1774 is not easy reading, but it is necessary to show how 
thoroughly bad the system of taxation was for the State as 
well as for the peasant. Mr. Dakin shows very clearly how 
the lawyers in the Parliaments or tribunals used their privileges 
to hamper genuine reforms no less than to thwart a rather 
timid and confused monarchy. When Turgot became 
Comptroller General in 1774, soon after Louis XVI's 
accession, he thought that he had secured the young King’s 
unfailing support. But every economy that he proposed and 
every reform, such as the abolition of the trade guilds or of 
forced labour on the roads, stirred up the hostility of the 
privileged classes, and Maurepas, whom Choiseul’s friends 
were ceaselessly trying to oust, thought to save himself by 
sacrificing his Finance Minister. There is tragi-comedy 
the Court intrigues that Mr. Dakin outlines so clearly when 
one remembers that in less than fifteen years the whole fabric 
of folly and corruption was swept away. Mr. Dakin defends 
Turgot very well against the usual charge that he was 4 
theorist in a hurry. He was in truth an expert administrator 
whose programme was moderate. But no one could have 
reformed the old régime. 
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It is pleasant to realise that no matter how often you 
do it, how familiar you are with the whole exciting business, 
there are still very few thrills left so satisfying as taking 
your car across the Channel on the right sort of holiday. 
Custom fails completely to stale the infinite variety of that 
adventure. Even if you are going no further than the 
Riviera, to no stranger goal that Biarritz or Aix-les-Bains 
the Italian lakes or the Brittany coast, you still land on 
some foreign quay with that expectation which is adventure 
itself, still look down the first long miles of a route nationale 
with quickened pulse. It comes mainly from living on an 
island. All our own roads lead to or run close to the sea, 
some as much as 60 miles from it, the majority nearer 20. 
Wherever you go you are facing that approaching barrier. 
When you land at Antwerp or Calais or Havre and you 
have started down that exciting road the sea may be anything 
from 100 to 1,200 miles off. Between you and it lies a 
whole continent. You do not give it another thought. 

Foreign touring is very comfortable these days, particu- 
larly, as I suggest, if you arrange it sensibly, which is to 
say that you leave no addresses and make no time-tables. 
Both of these are highly dangerous to the complete success 
of a proper cruise on roads that should, so far as you are 
concerned, be as nearly uncharted as possible. The actual 
transport is, so to speak, done for you and you are put 
to no more trouble in the reaching of the place of landing 
with your car than you are when you cross the Humber 
by ferry. On the other side you are welcomed, your path 
made smooth. All you have to do is to choose it and follow 
it so long as it pleases you. 


Byways in France 


August is a much maligned month for continental touring. 
If you are going to follow the standard routes to the 
Mediterranean or Brittany you will certainly meet with a 
great many fellow-travellers, but only a little forethought 
will show you how to avoid the main traf’c-\anes and find 
the way to peace and quiet. France is the happicst kind of 
hunting-ground for quiet p!aces and little-worn paths. For 
instance there is the road that runs down the centre of the 
country through Bourges (itself known as the Centre of 
France) and over the Auvergnes and Cevennes down to 
the eastern end of the Pyrenees, a §00-mile journey in which 
you will see real France at home and in all probability no 
visiting strangers at all. Or the western route, by Limoges 
and the beautiful Limousin, a district of oak-grown hills 
and winding rivers, into Perigord and down by Agen to 
the other end of the Pyrenees at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port. 
The drive through the mountains over the famous passes 
or the less ambitious road along the foothills is one you are 
not likely to forget. 


The Alps in Three Countries 

In the Alps themselves, in France and Italy and Switzer- 
land, there are scores of pleasant byways where you may 
drive unharassed by crowds. They are byways, of course, 
only in our sense of the word, that is secondary in weight of 
traffic; actually they are all of the first class and as reliable 
as the too-famous Route des Alpes itself. East of Grenoble, 
towards Turin, by the Col de Il’Iseran and on the great road 
that runs from Milan to Geneva by Aosta and Albertville, 
you will find motoring of the proper kind, and on the south 
side of Lake Leman where the road follows the Rhéne as 
far as the foot of the Simplon pass at Brig. That mighty 
hill must be climbed if only for the sake of the overpowering 
view you get from the hospice at 6,000 feet altitude, over 
the deep buried river to the three giants, the Aletschorn, 
Finsteraarhon and Jungfrau. Down at the bottom on the 
other side, in Italy, you can take the mountain road from 
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Domodossola to Cannobio on Lake Maggiore and re-enter 
Switzerland from Bellinzona by Airolo and Andermatt. 

Out again and into France you can drive down the Rhine 
as far as Colmar and there turn into the Vosges by the 
exquisite Col de la Schlucht and so come home by N. 
and Luxembourg. There is a three-weeks’ leisurely cruise 
for you on which you will only sometimes meet too Many 
of your fellows. 


The 14 Vauxhall 


Few of the popular cars with which one has been familiar 
over several years have undergone so great a change 
between one year and the next as the 14 Vauxhall. [ts 
engine is the same size as before, a 6-cylinder 1,781 cc. 
taxed at 10 guineas, and no doubt it has been improved ip 
detail. The carburettor, for instance, is of a new design, 
and in other points alterations have been made to account 
for the change. The gear-box has now only three forward 
speeds, and this Vauxhall is, in my opinion, one of the very 
few cars of this power weighing over a ton, which does not 
lose by the lack of an intermediate third. They have 
reduced the weight by one cwt. to 22 cwt., but even that is 
not enough to account for an increase in maximum speed of 
six or seven miles an hour and an all-round increase in 
acceleration. Or is it? One knows what an extraordinary 
difference even a moderate extra weight makes to the per- 
formance of the medium-powered car, those suit-cases, that 
extra passenger seem often enough to account for a couple 
of horsepower. A hundredweight does not sound much to 
the owner of a 20 or 30 h.p. car, but it feels a lot more to 
the owner of the 10, the 12 and the 14. 


A Really Quiet Car 


The new Vauxhall has torsion-bar independent front 
springing, which gives it very smooth riding indeed, as well 
as excellent road-holding. For the type and price of car | 
do not know any more successful. The steering, which has an 
adjustable wheel, is finger-light and perfectly steady at all 
speeds. The foot-brake is exceptionally good, smooth and 
powerful, the side-brake only fit for parking. The familiar 
Vauxhall synchromeshed gear is unchanged, which is to say 
that it remains one of the best made. Second speed, on 
which I got about 43 miles an hour, is almost no:seless— 
in which it rivals the engine. This is practically inaudible, 
no distinguishable sound coming from the valve-gear or any- 
thing else. On sharp acceleration you can hear the exhaust, 
but that is all. I thought it remarkable. 


Speed and Power 


Well over 70 miles an hour is to be had if needed (by 
indicator) and the cruising speed of the car is a very ready 
55. Steep hills are tackled in proper fashion, though I 
noticed that with the 3-speed gear-box and the slightly 
higher gear of second speed one “ controlled ‘ ciimb took the 
new car two seconds longer than the 1937 model which had 
a 4-speed box. That is only to be expected, and in view of 
the general liveliness I cannot think it matters in the least. 
The body is roomier than it was (on a longer wheelbase and 
wider track) and they have taken a lot of trouble to insulate 
it from sound. It has good luggage accommodation, 8 cubic 
feet in all, and generally speaking it is a well-equipped car. 
The price is £230. JOHN PRIOLEFAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.] 
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PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND FRAGRANT 
ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT COSY AND INTIMATE 
ATMOSPHERE WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE 


Prices :—8,000 blocks 76 
4,000 £8 126 

2,000 - - - - £4176 

Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 

1,000 blocks - - - - £2176 

500 - - - - £1100 

250 £1 o00 

100 10 0 


Packed in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT FUEL. 


Produced for centuries from the well-known Somerset Moors. 
Descriptive leaflet on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 


Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns, etc. 
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PLUGS 


Do not be misled by the clean and unworn appearance 
of the tops of the plugs in your car. As the wise 
Motorist knows, it is the “ business” end inside the 
engine which slowly deteriorates and causes petrol 
wastage, “ pinking"’ and bad starting. Make certain 
that your plugs are not harming your engine and 
your “pocket” by fitting a mew set of K.L.G. 
“Corundite” now. There are types for all engines 
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As most of us expected, August has brought markets back 
to the old tug of war between economics and politics, and so 
far the strong pulling from the political side has been very 
effectively resisted. Everybody realises that the European 
situation is delicately—not to say precariously—balanced 
and yet there is practically no evidence of nervous selling. 
Speculative positions on the “long” side have been liquidated 
long ago and the fairly substantial “bear” position in 
many groups, notably gilt-edged, is helping to keep prices 
up. If markets can stand up to the kind of news that has 
been pouring out of south-eastern Europe for the past ten 
days, it is hard to see what will put them down short of war 
itself or something very like it. So commendably is the 
investor acquitting himself in the “ war of nerves.” 

On the economic front the news, with one exception, is con- 
sistently good. America’s business recovery, if a little jerky 
is showing signs of broadening out, France’s financial position 
goes from strength to strength and all the accepted 
barometers, such as employment, rail traffics, motor regis- 
trations and bank clearings, point to the continual improve- 
ment of business in this country. The black spot has been 
the Mendelssohn affair in Amsterdam, the result, it seems, 
of over-trading in short credits. A surprise of this kind is 
always unpleasant and unsettling, but markets have taken 
it very well. It is now recognised that this bank’s troubles 
are not symptomatic of any general financial weakness in 
Continental centres and that they will not involve any sub- 
stantial liquidation. So far as London is concerned, some 
“short” credits may become longer loans, but I shall be 
surprised if there are any real losses to be faced. 


* * * - 
COLLIERY SHARE SWITCHES 


It is disappointing to find Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries, after its recent reconstruction, announcing a 
dividend of only 1 per cent. for the half-year to June 30th on 


COMPANY MEETING 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


THE twelfth annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on August roth, in London. 

Mr. Isidore Ostrer (the chairman) said that the available surplus 
for the year had enabled the directors to transfer to reserve a much 
larger sum than last year and at the same time to carry forward 
a balance of £77,437, against £58,798 brought in. In recommend- 
ing that the available surplus be dealt with in that manner, the 
directors had not overlooked the possibility of a resumption of 
dividend payments on the ordinary shares. The profit for the vear 
had been earned during a period of international tension, and the 
outlook today was still uncertain. In those circumstances it had 
been deemed prudent to utilise the profit of the year in building 
up reserves, thereby strengthening the financial position generally. 
That policy was bound to improve the position of the ordinary 
shareholders. r 

A new agreement had been entered into with General Film 
Distributors, Ltd., for the production of further films ; ome of the 
advantares of the new arrangement would be the reopening of 
their studios at Shepherd’s Bush for film production. 

They considered their holding in Baird Television, Ltd., of 
great importance to the future of the Corporation, being satisfied 
that the period of development in the home receiver side of the 
business was now past, and that the popularity of that new article 
could be assured. From the theatre angle they were concerned 
in what was termed large screen television, and they had taken 
the necessary steps to secure the installation of those sets in their 
theatres as fast as they could be produced. 

Shareholders were aware that the Board of Trade had seen fit, 
on the application of holders of a bare 10 per cent. of the shares, 
to appoint an Inspector to investigate the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion. While the directors were anxious to facilitate the work of 
the Inspector as far as they could, they had other interests to 
consider, and in that respect they were acting on the opinion of 
eminent counsel as to their duties. 

As to the prospects for the current year, having regard to the 
extent of the reserves now appearing in the balance-sheet and the 
substantial improvement in their financial position during recent 
years, shareholders might feel that a resumption of dividend pay- 
ments on the ordinary shares next year might not be imprudent 
if in the meantime the ordinary course of business was not 
adverscly affected to any material extent by abnormal conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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its preference capital. Under the reconstruction scheme 
these {1 preferences are entitled to a 3} per cent. cumul. 
tive dividend and have participating rights which would, jp 
favourable conditions, allow them to receive a maximum 
of 7 per cent. From the decision just announced, however 
I find it hard to suppose that they will get more than the 
cumulative 3} per cent. for 1939. By the same token the 
4s. ordinaries must be very far from the dividend list, 
they are quoted around Is., equivalent to §s. in the £, while 
the {1 preferences stand at 7s. My advice to the holders 
of the ordinaries is to sell at the current price and re-inyes 
in the preferences, which hold out the promise of a yield of 
something like 10 per cent. 

Alternatively, if a still higher return is desired, one might 
look at Pease and Partners’ 10s. ordinaries, standing at 125, 
yielding just over 10 per cent. on the last dividend of 12} 
per cent. As this was covered by available earnings of 28 
per cent., it seems certain that the rate will be maintained 
for the current financial year ending March 31st next. More 
speculatively, the 6 per cent. cumulative {1 First Prefer- 
ence shares of Old Silkstone Collieries still look cheap at 
10s. 6d., yielding nearly 12 per cent. On last year’s profits 
the dividend was covered three times, amd this year the 
company’s trade should be even more favourable. 


* * * * 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PROBLEMS 


Year after year the accounts of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation are the target for criticism, and year 
after year the chairman soothes the troubled breasts of share- 
holders with hopes of better things to come. So it has been 
again and, in spite of some spirited opposition, the report 
and accounts have been adopted. I cannot say that Mr. 
Isidore Ostrer’s survey throws much light on the group's 
position. The omnibus profit figure, which includes a 
fortuitous profit from debenture redemptions, is left as 
mysterious as before, and I cannot find any reference in the 
speech to a consolidated balance-sheet. There has, in fact, 
been no consolidated statement since March 31st, 1936, but 
last year Mr. Ostrer said that owing to the substantial outside 
interests and the complexity of their rights, the board con- 
sidered that it was adopting the most practical policy by 
concentrating on the liquidation of a number of the com- 
panies and increasing, in certain cases, the interest in 
companies not wholly owned. The object, it was stated, was 
to move towards such a real consolidation as would make 
consolidated accounts useful and intelligible to shareholders. 


What has been done? Apparently, very little, for Mr. 
Ostrer now tells us that it may be possible during the current 
year to take the first definite step towards the consolidation 
of the Corporation’s theatre interests in practical form. Nor 
is it very reassuring to be told that in its relations with the 
inspector appointed by the Board of Trade the Corporation, 
while anxious to facilitate the inquiry as far as it can, feels 
bound to consider “ other interests,” and is acting on the 
opinion of eminent counsel as to its duties. As to the com- 
pany’s prospects, Mr. Ostrer is cautiously hopeful. Sound 
equipment is being modernised; Gaumont - British 
Distributors has again had a “ very satisfactory” year ; the 
Baird Television investment is still regarded optimistically, 
and there is a possibility of a resumption of ordinary divi- 
dends next year. This is encouraging news, but I still feel 
that shareholders should continue their efforts for more 
information. 

* * * * 
INSURANCE SHARES FOR RECOVERY 

I have been examining an interesting survey of the 
progress of our leading insurance companies in recent years. 
Herz are some of the facts brought to light: gross profits in 
1938 rose by over 25 per cent. compared with 1934; net 
profits increased by 125 per cent.; net profits, plus net 
interest, were 6} per cent. higher; assets expanded by nearly 
19 per cent. ; premium income, other than life, rose by 10 
per cent., and published reserves by 14 per cent. In striking 
contrast with this rise in assets, premium income and reserves, 
the prices of the shares of the companies in question have 
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actually falien as a result of depressed conditions in the stock 
markets. Is there scope for recovery? _ 

| think there is, given a return to more normal conditions 
in Throgmorton Street. Hence I feel justified in calling the 
tention of the long-term investor to the deferred units of 
the Cornhill Trust which, as I have previously explained, has 
portfolio consisting as to 863 per cent. of insurance shares, 
just over 8 per cent. of bank shares, and nearly 53 per cent. 
of trustee securities. Owing to the “ gearing ” of the Trust’s 
capital, recovery would be reflected in a very sharp rise in 
those deferred units. A return to 1934 prices of insurance 
shares, for example, would mean a rise in the quotation from 
today’s level of 11s. 3d. to 18s. 9d. The income yield is just 
over 33 per cent. : s , . 

Venturers’ Corner 

High yields are not hard to find among the shares of the 
gmall and speculative type of industrial company, especially 
when there is no long financial record to go on, but I feel 
that in many instances present prices do less than justice 
to the position and prospects. ‘horn Electrical Industries 
seems to be a case in point. Here is a go-ahead company 
engaged in the manufacture of electric lamps, radio and tele- 
vision sets. In the past three years, in face of keen compe- 
tition, net profits, before taxation, have risen from £39,490 
to £47,558; the dividend on the ordinary 5s. shares 
has been maintained at 20 per cent., and over £40,000 
has been appropriated for reserves. Thus, out of the net 
profit, after preference dividend, of £32,883, for the year 
ended March 31st, 1939, the board put £15,000 to reserve, 
the 20 per cent. dividend representing less than one-half 
of the available earnings. 

I like this company’s balance-sheet, which shows cash 
at {120,115 out of total assets of less than £300,000. 
Obviously there are ample resources for financing expansion, 
and the board’s intentions were clearly set out at the annual 


meeting on August Ist. It was then intimated that plans are | 


in hand which will reduce production costs and help sales 
and that a range of television receivers was to be added to 
the radio programme. The field in which the company is 
engaged is keenly competitive, but it seems to me that on its 
past record Thorn Electrical is entitled to a better rating 
for its shares than the present price of 9s. 6d. At this level 
the ss. ordinaries have speculative attractions, yielding 11 
per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend and 24 per cent. on 
earnings. CusTos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RECORD STEEL FIGURES 

Sine by side with the stagnant share markets there is ample 
evidence that an exceptionally high level of industrial activity 
is being mainteined, thanks very largely to the expenditure 
on rearmament. The steel industry continues to be the out- 
sanding example of this industrial activity, and the July 
figures of steel production issued last week were the best 
July totals ever recorded. That is not to say that the normal 
seasonal slackening has been avoided ; but it has been much 
smaller than expected. The month's total output of steel in 
this country was 1,153,100 tons, a reduction of 22,400 tons 
compared with June, but an increase of 469,900 tons com- 
pared with July last year. Pig-iron production, which is a 
continuous process, was less affected by the incidence of 
holidays, and the British output of 743,600 tons was the 
highest since January, 1938. It showed an increase of 27,900 
tons over June and of 235,800 tons over July last year. 

It must be expected that the influence of holidays on the 
current month’s figures will be more pronounced than in July 
and that there will be a further decline in steel production, 
tven though arrangements to “stagger” holidays will make 
the reduction a small one. So far as it is possible to foresee 
the autumn, there is every reason to expect a sharp increase 
Mm production in September, and it is not unlikely that the 
tecord monthly total steel output of 1,218,100 tons achieved 
in May may be surpassed within a few months. 

. * * * 
Copper Quota RAISED 

The climax of the recent activity in the copper market 
«curred with the announcement last week that the quota is 
to be raised from 95 per cent. to 10§ per cent. by August 16th. 
The market took the additional release, which amounts to 
about 6,000 tons of copper per month, almost in its stride. 
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(Continued on page 272) 
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YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
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WORKS of ART 

















BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE 


in the heart of the Highlands, 1,150 ft. above 
sea level, you will find the five essentials 
to the good Hotel—comfort, good food, 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire 
Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, 
Mountaineering, dancing occasionally. 





MANAGER : R. U. SHAND. ‘PHONE : BRAEMAR 214 











were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 115 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 


own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
Hon. Treasurer. 





Secretary 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 











| The EARL OF HARROWBY, 




















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Satlings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL &T., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL ~- BIRMINGHAM ~ MANCHESTER ~- CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 271) 


It was felt that even if the recent heavy buying by France 
and Germany should not be continued, the absorption of 
copper outside the U.S.A. should be high enough to take 
care of the additional supplies. Stocks, too, were expected to 
show a sharp fall as a result of the buying which had already | 
taken place. The expected fall in stocks has since been 
revealed in the July statistics, which showed a drop of 23,000 
tons in world stocks of refined copper, partly offset by a rise 
of 6,000 tons in blister stocks. 


* * 7 . 


CopreR COMPANY EARNINGS 


Although the principal copper mining companies in the 
Rhodesian field, Rhokana, Roan Antelope, and Mufulira do 
not declare their final dividends until September nor issue their 
reports until October they provide us with estimates of earn- 
ings which give a useful indication of what earnings for the 
year ended June 2oth were, and what the companies could, if | 
they wished, pay out to their shareholders. Rhokana gave its | 
half-yearly statement a fortnight ago showing earnings for the | 
year to be somewhat lower, but still amply sufficient to cover 
the previous year’s total distribution of 624 per cent. The | 
quarterly statements from Roan Antelope and Mulfulira now 
complete the picture. As was to be expected, the June 3oth 
quarter was a comparatively lean period for both companies, | 
for copper prices were somewhat lower than in the previous | 
three months, and restriction relatively severe, production being | 
limited to 95 per cent. Roan Antelope earned £314,000, against 
£346,000 in the previous quarter, and Mufulira £235,000 | 





against £260,500. 

Of more interest are the earnings after providing obsolescence 
for the year ended June 30th. Roan Antelope’s estimated net | 
profit, subject only to taxation, were £1,372,000. This is a 
fall of over £200,000 on the previous year’s figure of | 
£1,575,068. But the profits would be sufficient to enable the | 
company to maintain its total dividend at 20 per cent. for the | 
year, provided the directors are content to add to reserve sub- | 
stantially less than the £250,000 which they added last year. 
Shareholders can await their decision in the knowledge that | 
the interim dividend was maintained at Io per cent. 

Mufulira Copper Mines have done better than the others, | 
and show an estimated net profit for the year of £1,043,000 
compared with £968,000, a figure which should put the 
maintenance at least of the 13} per cent. dividend beyond 
question. This is a private company owned as to 64 per cent. 
by Rhodesian Selection Trust, and as to 32 per cent. by 
Rhokana Corporation. Rhodesian Selection Trust should be 
able to maintain its 15 per cent. payment. 

J. D. M. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ‘ aes cos ose ° £4,500,000 | 

£2,475,000 | 


Reserve Fund eve ese ose ove 
Currency Reserve ... , sia cee «. £2,000,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 


Deposits for fixed periods received 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE | 


AND DENTAL SCHOOL (University of London.) 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCT. 2nd. 
The London Hospital serves the East End of Londor and with eight hundred 
and eighty-five beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England The Out-patient 
Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new patients per annum 
is extensively used for teaching | 
The size of the Hospital necessitates a larce number of resident medical officers. | 
Every year seventy resident house physicians and house sureeons and eighty | 
salaried non-resident § clinical assistants are appointed from amor recently | 
qualified students The opportunities which these appointments offer for obtaining 
clinical experience are valuable | 
The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 
of Anatomy, Physivclory, Bacteriolocy, Chemical Patholory, Morbid Anatomy | 
and Medicine of the University of London . 
Entrance Scholarships and prizes to the total value of £950 are awarded 
annually. Research Funds to the value of £113,000 permit « issistance being | 
given to students and graduates engaved in medical researc 
The Medical College contains a modern Museum of Patholory and a Library | 
provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a full-time | 
librarian There is also an Athenaeum Club ond Dining Hall, a Gymnasiur 4 
Fives Court, three Tennis Courts, a Rugby Scrum, two Practic Vickets and two 
Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel The Athletic Ground of 13 acres at 
Hale End is within easy distance of the Hospital | 
The Hospital is only 20 minutes from Charing Cross and Baker Street Stations | 
For those who wish t live in immediate proximity to the Hospital there is | 
accommodation for seventy-five students in the Students’ Hostel | 
Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Dr. A. E. Clark-Kennedy, M.D., | 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, | 
Cambridge, who is always pleased to meet students wishing to see the Hospital | 
and College, and to whom application for admission should be made 
Turner Street, London, E.1. 





[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to ih, 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzl, 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzig» 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
should be on the form appearing below. 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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The name of the winne 








































ACROSS 


. He had “sharp blue eyes, 


each like a pin” (3 words) 
(12). 


. A mixed dish (6). 
. They get people on in the 


theatrical world (8). 

in a brief 
postscript (7). 

the “gentle- 
manly” place sleepy (7). 
fish a morsel of 
food (9). 

break 
or make it (5). 


. They provide a change of 


features (5). 
. Too few for rain, but 
enough to denote discord 


(3 words) (9). 


. If the officer goes to sea 


he finds it prison (7). 


. Famous at cricket—or 
cards? (7). 

. A source of tintinabula- 
tion (8). 


. Send a man to the prison 


referred to in 22 (6). 


. Saves two boundaries and a 


single (3 words) (12). 
DOWN 


hasn’t 
though 


much staying 
power, apparently 
gay (7). ’ 

in a 
hotel at Edmonton (8). 
are responsible 
life’s din (8). 


tor 


. “Whose game was empires, 


and whose stakes were 
thrones? 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 23 is Mrs. E. Playfair, Ne 
Copse, Wootton Bridge, I.W. 






“Whose table earth, whos 







—- were huma 
bones?” (4). 
5. Unfit on the old Under 





ground (6). 

6. I bled more, having got in- 
volved (9) 

7. Brief definition of method 
of government (6). 







12. This place makes ome 
groan (5) 
14. The implication is thi 





Sister Susie’s job was not 
a permanency (9). 
16. Ainsworth (8) 
18. Incarnation (6). 
20. It’s a bar to enlistment (7 
21 People are at  cfoss-pul- 
poses when they express 
themselves through it (6). 
24. Monsieur, I am myself (5) 
25. Not much of a chin though 
all of it (4). 
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CROSSWORD No. 23. 
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RATES 
wo Stullimes per ane (a line averages 36 ‘etters). Heaa- 
mes displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 


CLEAR 


me charged as a line. 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series discounts 
24°, for Omsertions ; §°% for 13 ; 74°% for 26; and 10% 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure msertion not later than Tuesday ach week. 
} 
>L ‘ , | 
PERSONAL } 
LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
j Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Libera! Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 


Contents ot Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— | 
R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W. 1. May 2437. 


WITH 
VAPE X 


| AD got some "baccy strange and strong, | 
rhen rushed to change i for TOM LONG. | 
] )' rECTIVES. 


Divorce. Private Enquiries, etc. 


Moderate. Consultation free. UNIVERSAL DeTEc- 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. 8594 A dusty germ laden atmosphere or a 
- ’ , 
F you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to,| Chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 


cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 
winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
| ¢o the innermost passages of nose and throat, 
easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 
dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 


From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- 


119, New Bond Street. Maytair 9634-5. 


\ ’ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within 50 miles south of London. State 
price and accommodation. — Box A 786, 








| 





h. & c. running water. 2 bath, 3 lav. 
Quiet road. 
Box A8or. 


YERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) 3rd month. Rarmu in FEMME DU BOULANGER 200 ft. up. 


(A). Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. £100 p.a. 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
d Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 mr ha lh 
' LOUIS JOUVET _ 
Jn Pabst’s gripping Chinese adventure a = . 
“LE DRAME DE SHANGHAI” (A). TO BE LET OR SOLD 
A tale of Shanghai and the Japanese menace. (iT. LEONARD'’S-ON-SEA. To be let or sold. 
omemen ‘ —|s Semi-detached house. 3 sitting, 7 bedrooms. 


South aspect. 
3 mins. from all bus routes. 





WHERE HELP JS NEEDED 


| OPELESS INVALID. Lady, aged 51, recently 

became widow. Has undergone 31 operations to 
face and jaw, besides major operations. Condition due 
to blood-poisoning. Only certain income at present 







| £20 pa. PLEASE HELP. (Case 156). Appear S, 
| DisTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
| Green, W.6. 








FOR THE TABLE 


QHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
' Hindquarters 1s. 2d. per Ib. ; Forequarters 9d. per 
Ib.; Boned and Rolled Forequarters 1s. 1d. per Ib. ; or 
Sides 18. per lb. Per parcel post, post paid. Despatch 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cash with order. 
—T. M. Avie AND Sons, Voe, Shetland. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


| _ 
I EAD TEACHER (resident) with wife as Matron, 

required for Co-Educational Home and School in 
S. London, for 30 problem and retarded children of 
school age, attending London Child Guidance Clinics, 
Applicants should be interested in child psychology, 
and must be Members of Church of England. Salary, 
Head Teacher, Burnham Scale, Matron £80 per annum 
with board, resident, laundry..-Apply, SECRETARY, 
Waifs and Strays Society, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 11. 













|} COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


| ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
| i (Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 


‘| YHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St.. W.1. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8 
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| 
EDUCATIONAL HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
“DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU. Now that | 4. HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rex 
t Candidates for a London Degree who are 23 or 4 recuperation. Your refuge when weary delight 
over may take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, — 


instead of Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 
935 Wolsey Hall students have passed the London 
Special Entrance Exam.—Free guide to London Univ. 
Degrees, and Home Studv Courses for them, from the 
Dreector or Stuptes, Dept. Booz, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
“4 CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT 
i Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 
W. A. COOPER, M.A.., 
HELEN M. NEATBY, MCA 


HEADMASTER : 
HEADMISTRESS : 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION A. > TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIPFIC 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS proce 
ANNUALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits, 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. 


_— UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW AND ENGINEERING. 
LIV I RPOOL SCHOOL OF ARC Sy TURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DESIGN 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
GUIDE TO STUDY. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AND ADMINISTRATION (including Economics, 
Commerce, Geography, Social Science, Public 
Administration and International Relations 
DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
TESTAMUR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINI 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT- 
SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS 
AND PRICES 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 2s. 6d., Post 
ree, 3s 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


{ \ROHAM ~~ HURST SCHOOL SOUTH 
( CROYDON 

Dav and Boarding Schoo! for Girls, 5-18. Modern 

ation in atmosphere conducive to self-expression 


of mind and character Pupils prepared for 





public examinations, and for professional training. 
Special facilities for overseas pupils Open sunny 
positio Country house available. Excellent health 
record 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
*XPI me Advice given to parents seeking Schools, 
: a ( vents or Tutors.—Purchasers seeking schools 
for sale. — Apply, Burrow SCHOLASTIC BUREAL 
w ngton House, 125 Strand W.C.2 Pem.3533 
‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
s rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
Prospectuses and reliable information about schools 
in England and abroad forwarded tree of charge 
Che age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannor 
Street London, E.C.4 el Mansion House, s0s3 


PYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES 
profitable. Booklet 


AUTHORS, 


LARN TO WRITI 
] 4 Make spare hours 
Reoent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8 

ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c..promptiyex.MSS 
] 4 ts. t,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,00¢ Miss N 
Fartane(C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


iardens, I 


tree 


M 


6d ’ rd ndon 


17 Hampstead Hill ¢ 


Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. | 





INDIAS CEYLON 


| Luxurious travel b 
J on @ 

| City & Hall’Lines 
comfort of modern 
specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 
COLOMBO £ 41*-MADRAS£43 
__ CALCUTTA £45 


ELLERMAN’'S 


ITYeHALL LINES — 


Street, 
2424 


The 


steamers, 


| 


= 


104-106 Leadenhall 
London, E.C.3. Avenue 


Write 
details 


for 
of 
off- 


season facili- 


special 
Liverpool. 
Glasgow. 


Tower Building, 
75 Bothwell St., 


ties. 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


PHYSICAL rRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 ansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, M£ss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics Ihe course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse. 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


PHYSICAL 


‘HI BEDFORD 


EOLIDAYS 


Mrs. or Miss Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson» 
other sufferer from Rheumatism, Neuritis» 
mplaints, will write to P. M. WILsHERE; 
HARROGATE SPA, THEY 
SOMETHING TO THEIR 


F Mr 
or any 
Heart or Liver co 
Information Bureau 
WILL HEAR Ol 
ADVANTAGI 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple 
) sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. From chemists, 
ncluding Boots’ branch es, OF Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 


463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1 6,2/6,4/6 post tree 
| y= GAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANaGeRr, Lissadell!,Sligo. Irish Free State 


? Readers having anything 

of ssional services to offer are invited 
mnouncements to the notice of the many 
readers ot The Spec Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost per 36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Offices, 
99 Gower Strect, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week, Discounts 24 for six inser- 
tions : § for 13 for 26: and 10”, for §2 


any ing to sel I 


| ow AVI you 
. pr fe 

sp icine ha 6 
thousands of tator 
2s line 
Spectator 


Ss 


| LOCH AWE 


l > ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. 96 BelgraveRoad,s.W 1p Wir 
} —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or fn 
weekiy. with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2@ns. weekly. —Vict.3347, 


) SHOPS OFFLEY MANOR—1or peace and qua’ 
1 ) On the borders of lovely Shropshire. Own grounds 
—G. B. Tosey. Bishops Offiey Manor, Staffordshire, — 
I: ¥ DINBURGH.-- I HE ALISON HOTEL .--Melville 
4Crescent _Tems ‘““Melcrest’ ‘Edinburgh Tel. 31295 
I AKES. Victoria Hotel beautiful Buttermere 
4 (between Honister Pass and Cockermouth station), 
Phone Buttermere 2. 
pEFRESH YOURSELVES 





in English Country 
Aub for descriptive list (3d post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSB 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H. A. Lrp.. St GeorGe’s House 
Street, W.1 


AL TDEAN, Brighton, 
guest house. Rottingdean 9552 

,OUT HSEA—SOLEN 1 HOTEL (unuc.), South 

» Parade, tacing sea, fascinating views ships, Night 

porte:, excellent Catering. from 3 guineas, booklet 


“1 [HE WORLD OUGHT TO KNOW OF IT” 


193 Regem 


GLENDOWE R, fi first-class 


Judging trom the Register, we believe that the dig- 
criminating world does know of this delightful South 
Kensington hotel which lies in such a tashionable 
Square that it is not allowed to advertise its name. 
Here are always to be found people whx« appreciate 
comfort and an exclusive and convenient address ata 
very moderate inclusive weekly sum. 

Full BC ory-y- from Box M.F.N., 14 Cromwell 
Place, S.W.7, or telephone WEStern 4546 


\ ’TARWICK CLUB,L1TD.,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d,, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d night. or 35s to 
2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 7289 


REC OMMET NDED BRI iTISH HOTEL 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
-—BURFORD BRIDGB 





BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 


UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).— FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALtsy 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HL NSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 


CAMBRIDGE.— 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KES 
LEAMINGTON SPALLAL — 

—REGI 
Argyllshire LOC H AWE 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 
MANCHESTER. ROW DON HYDRO 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle ot Skye). —ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Lings 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY 
ST. ANNE‘'S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLI 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURII 
SELBY Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEI 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horeu 
—PRINCE OF WALES HO EL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
rORQUAY.— GRAND 
—HI wre AND 
—PALA 
ROSL iT HALL 
SEASCAPI 


<TON HOUS 


ARMS 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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